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Retail Business Better Parachutes Semiskilled Men Pupils Get Dental — 
l ne Treatment for Dime 
‘Find Support of | lees 


Of Nation Totals - 
53 Billiona Year, 


Volume of Sales Officially | 
Measured for First Time 
In History, Department. 
Of Commerce Reveals 


+ All Classes of Data | 
Are Made Available | 





Number of Stores, Amount 
Of Distribution and Vol- 
ume of Purchases Made by | 
Consumers Are Tabulated 


Retail sales of merchandise in fhe 
United States, officially measured for the 
first time in history, amounted to $53,000,- 
000,000 in 1929, the Department of Com- 
merce announced June 22 on the basis of! 
complete statistics by the Bureau of the 
Census in its census of distribution. 

Of the total retail sales shown, $50,000,- 
000,000 was handled through 1,549,000 retail 
Stores and $3,000,000,000 was sold to the 
ultimate consumers by direct sales of 
marufacturers and other producers. 

The Bureau's records on retail sales did 
not include strictly service businesses, such | 
as launderies, barber shops and the like, 
nor did it take into account the volume 
of insurance or utilitarian businesses. The 
total nevertheless is equal to two-thirds 
of the estimated total annual income of 
the whole country and five times the value 
of the annual farm crop. Additional in- 
formation was made available as follows: 

Per Capita Purchases 
The census figures show that there are 
# 1,549,000 retail stores in the 48 States and 
the District of Columbia, or 12.6 per 1,000 
inhabitants, and that the average store 
does an annual business of $32,297. The 
average per capita purchases at retail 
amount to $407.52, which indicates aver- 
age retail purchases per family (of three 
to five persons) of from $1.250 to $2,000 
annually. 

However, the retail store purchases of 
the several States varies greatly. from a 
minimum of $172 per capita in South 
Cafolina to a maximum of $575 in Cali- 
fornia and New York 

These figures are based on a field can- 
vass during 1930 of every city, town. and 
rural area in the United States, and re- 
flect the retail business of the year 1929 
They cover all stores, restaurants. filling | 
Stations, and other retail establishments, 
except strictly service businesses. 

Average Varies 

The figures show that the average num- 
ber of stores per 1,000 inhabitants in the 
several States varies from a minimum of 
8.1 in Alabama to a maximum of 15 and 
more in California and other States, and 
the average sales per store range from 
$19,827 in South Carolina to $39,715 in 
Michigan. 

Heretofore the monetary importance of 
retail-store business in the United States 
has been a matter of conjecture. For the 
first time, we now know the number of 
retail stores in the United States; the av- 
erage sales of such stores; and the per 
capita retail- store purchases of American 
people, as well as total sales of retail! 
Stores. 

This summary and the detailed reports 
of the retail and wholesale trade in the 
various cities and communities in the 
United States, which have previously been 
issued, will undoubtedly be productive of 
many far-reaching changes in our na- 
tional distribution system. 

The First Compiled 

Business men now have knowledge in- 
Stead of guesses concerning retail trade 
as a resilt of the current Census of Dis- 
tribution, the first of its kind ever com- 
piled in this or any other country. At 
present, the Bureau of the Census is en- 
gaged in the compilation of valuable de- 
tailed information regarding merchandis- 
ing costs and methods. 

All this Census of Distribution informa- 
tion is invaluable to manufacturers and 
others selling through retailers, as a means 
of adjusting their sales quotas and im- 
proving their sales policies. Instead of 
verifying preconceived ideas, the Census 
of Distribution is revealing important facts 
which had, in large measure, not been an- 
ticipated. 





° 





Strictly Retail Figures 

The retail store figures of over $50,000,- 
000,000 do not include strictly service busi- 
ness, such as laundries, cleaners, barber 
shops, and the like. Neither do they in- 
clude the retail sales made by wholesalers, 
although they do include some wholesale 
sales made by retailers, and. the sales of 
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Execution of Bank 


Robbers Is Opposed 


Nevada Jurist Opposes Permis- 
sible Killing of Bandits 


Carson City, NEV., } 

Newly enacted Nevada laws providing 
@ penalty of either life imprisonment or 
death for bank robbery and declaring the 
killing of a bank robber while engaged 
in the crime or during pursuit within 20 
miles from the bank justifiable homicide 
were denounced by Judge B. F. Curler 
of the District Court of Washoe County 
during proceedings in which the charge of 
bank robbery against Robert Weaver, who 
held up employes of the Bank of Sparks 
and secured about $400, was reduced to 
the charge of robbery and sentence of | 
five to seven years imprisonment in the 
State penitentiary was imposed. 

Judge Curler declared: “I do not think 
that the action of the Legislature with 
regard to passage of this act and its kin- | 
dred one is deserving of commendation. I 
see nothing sacred about the money of a} 
bank as distinguished from the money} 
of others. In a case like this law and 
justice become a travesty in compelling a 
court to sentence a man to either death 
or life imprisonment. 

“The circumstances 
the sentence. 

“I have no sympathy with a law that 
clothes the right in a person to take the/ 
life of a bank robber if found within 20 
miles of the scene of a robbery. Anyone 
who goes out to kill a bank robber is no 
less a murderer than one who kills 
wantonly.” 


ne 22. 


should determine 


































































































Desired by Navy 


mproved Devices Are Sought 
In Effort to Extend the 
Safety Factor 


I EVELOPMENT of a new type of 
parachute, designed for quick ,con- 
nection and rapid detachment, is under 
way, according to information made 
available June 22 at the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics, Department of the Navy. 

While the essential requirements of 
parachutes restrict experimental work, 
effort is being made to carry forward 
development of comfort, convenience, 
and assembly factors, it was stated. Ad- 
ditional information made available at 
the Bureau follows: 

The quick-connector type parachute 
upon which effort is being concentrated 
at present is intended for the use of pas- 
sengers, machine gunners, and other 
personnel who would be handicapped if 
required to wear the equipment continu- 
ously during flight. There is a possi- 
bility that this sort of device can be 
perfected for use of passengers in trans- 
port lines. 

Only a harness would be worn con- 
stantly with the type under considera- 
tion, the parachute itself being stored 
in a convenient place. In case of emer- 
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President Proposes 


Test of Educational 
Value of Sound Film 


Invites Governors to Send, 


Child From Each State 
For Appearance Before 
Committee of Educators 


Governors of each of the States were 


invited June 22 by the President to par- 
ticipate in the organization of a 
the value of sound films in public school 
education, it was announced at the White 
House. 


test of 


It is proposed, it is explained in the 


letter wirtten by the President's secretary, 
Walter H. Newton, at 


the President's di- 
rection, to the several Governors, that a 


child of grammar school age be selected 


by each of the respective State superin- 
tendents of education, come to Washing- 
ton where tests will be applied by spe- 


cialists under the direction of the Fed- 


eral Office of Education. 

It is not proposed, however, the letter 
made clear, that the plan to lead exclusive 
privileges to any film company, either in 
the tests or in subsequent preparation of 
films. 

University to Cooperate 

The letter, made public at the White 

House, follows in full text: 


“My dear Governor: The President has 


been requested by an impressive number 


of city and State superintendents of 


| schools to lend his good offices to the or- 
| ganization of a test of the purpose and 
| place of sound films in public School in- 


struction, 
“These gentlemen suggest that the Gov- 


ernors of the States of the Union should 
| request their respective State superintend- 
ents of schools to select a boy or a girl 
of at least grammar school age and men- 
tally adapted to such a test, together with 
one of your educational officials, to come 
to Washington where tests will be applied 
the States under 
the direction of a committee of experts 
chosen by the Office of Education in the 
George 
Washington University has offered to fur- 
in 


to the group from all 


Department of the Interior. 
nish facilities and 
these tests. 


Special Films Prepared 


to interest itself 


“At the intercession of the representative 
Clarke of 
| the Fox Film Company has agreed to pre- 
pare a number of educational films for 
It is not proposed that it 
shall lead to exclusive privileges for any 
the 
tests or in the subsequent preparation of 
films, if it should be found that a definite 
educational value can be introduced into 
the schools through the use of such films. 

“It is my understanding that traveling 
and other expenses will be taken care of. 
It is proposed that the tests should take 
matier 
meets with your approval, the President 
would be pleased to have your State Su-/| 
perintendent of Schools advise the Office 
of Education here promptly as to partici- 


public school authorities, Mr. 


this purpose. 


particular film company either in 


place beginning July 6. If the 


pation in the fashion above set out.” 


The following committee will be avail- 


able for the tests: 
Dean Reudiger, 


city schools; J. 
tional Education 


W. Crabtree, 
Association; 


the 


Johnson, 
Conference; 
Johns 


Florence 
University; 


Dean 


Hopkins Miss 


Education. 


Families Difficult 


Husband’s Income _ Insuffi- 
cient for Medical Care and 
Old Age, California Re- 
search Report Shows | 








Expenditures Found 
To Exceed Income 





Deficit Met by Recourse to 
Savings or by Borrowing; 
Heaviest Expense in Bud- 
gets Is for Food 


The average family of a semiskilled | 
worker gets enough to eat and is com-| 


fortably housed, yet the income is not} 
enough to provide for adequate medical 
care, for old age or the husband's death, 
to free the wife from the heaviest house- | 
keeping duties and to meet the rising | 
standard of dress, according to a study | 
which has just come to the attention of | 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Depart- | 
ment of Labor. 


| The study, made by the University of | 
{California Heller committee for research 


in social economics to determine the | 
“spending ways” of semiskilled workers | 
and their dependents, involved an analy- | 
sis of budgets of 98 street-car men’s | 
families in San Francisco. In the opinion 
of the committee, it was pointed out, 
street-car men are about midway be- 
tween highly skilled workers and casual 
laborers. { 

While the average family in the group 
could not be described. as suffering from 
want, it was stated, there were cases of 
undernourishment, overcrowding, over- 
work, a burden of debt, and the removal | 
of children from high school to go to work. 
To be comfortable, says the study, “the 
family must be small and healthy and the 
wife must be a good manager. 
summed up the situation by the comment 
that “if Mrs. B. was not such a good 
mother, cook, seamstress, doctor, barber 
and laundress, we could never make ends 
meet.” 

Outlay Exceeds Income 

The following additional information 
was made available on the study: 

The expenditures reported for the av- 
erage family during the year exceeded the 
average income. In at least 40 per cent 
of the households there was a deficit met 
by recourse to savings or occasionally by 
borrowing. The remaining discrepancy 
may be accounted for by the ordinary 
tendency to overestimate expenses in a 
study of this kind. 

The heaviest expense in budgets of wage 
earners with incomes similar to those of 
the street-car men is food. In the families 
considered, it averaged 38 per cent of the 
total expenditures and sometimes was more 


(Continued on Page 2? 
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‘Hot Season’ Opens 
With Cooling Weather 


First Day of Summer Ends 
Heat Wave and Ushers in 
Transatlantic Flights 


Summer began June 21, which was also 
the longest day of the year and nearly 
coincided with the opening of the active 
season for attempts at transatlantic flights, 
the first weather forecast especially for 
such fliers having been dispatched on that 
day, C. L. Mitchell, principal meteorolo- 
gist of the Weather Bureau, Department of 
Agriculture, stated orally June 22. 

The first day of the “hot season” this 
year was marked by cooling weather 
which finally broke an extreme heat wave 
that had spread over much of the country 
during the last week, Mr. Mitchell said, 
‘but this is not unusual, since Summer 
starts with cooler weather about as often 
as with increasing warmth, The follow- 
ing information also was given orally at 
the Bureau: 
| Heat Records Broken 

Heat records were broken at Williston, 
|N. Dak., and Helena, Mont., during the 
|last week, but temperatures are much 
| lower in that region now. Lower tempera- 
| tures in the East June 22 followed very 





representing George | high, but not record, readings June 20 and 
| Washington University, to serve as chair- | 21. 
man; Dr. Frank W. Ballou, Washington 
Na- 
President 
E. C. Broome, of Philadelphia; Dr. George 
the National Catholic Welfare 
Bamberger 
Bess | it 
Goodykoontz, Assistant Commissioner of 


What the effects on crops will be can 
|not yet be determined, but there are large 
areas in which the supply of moisture is 
barely enough to keep crops in good con- 
dition, and any protracted hot period 
would seriously deplete this supply. 

The Summer season has brought with 
the usual plans for transatlantic air- 





{ {Continued on Page 2, Column 5.1 


FUTURES TRADING SAID TO BETTER 


Report by Canadian Commission Says Speculator Is Es- 
sential to Working of Continuous Market 


PUTURES trading in grain tends to in- 

crease the average price received in 
the long run by the producer, the Royal 
Commission... of Canada, appointed to 
study the subject; declared in its report, 
a summary of which was submitted to 
the Department of Commerce and made 
public June 22. 

The speculator is essential to the work- 
ing of a continuous market, the Com- 
mission declared, in which the farmer, 
miller and shipper can protect himself 
by hedging. ‘‘The expert and knowledge- 
able speculator proforms a socially use- 
ful service, fully legitimate in its eco- 
nomic basis,” the report said. 

The full text of the summary of the 
Commission's report, submitted to the 
Department by E. Eugene Herbert, Vice 
Consul at Regina, Saskatchewan, and 


made public by the Department, follows: 


The Royal Commission, headed by Sir 
Josiah Stamp, in its report on futures 
trading on grain exchanges in Canada, 
urges caution in giving too great effect 
to the periods of abnormal fluctuation in 
grain prices such as occurred in 1920- 
1921, and 1929-1931. For this reason it 
desires to base its conclusion on normal 
times. 

Dealing specifically with the reference 
to the Commission “to inquire into and 
report upon what effect, if any, the deal- 
ing in grain futures has upon the price 
received by the producer” the findings 
may be summarized as follows: 

1. There is no effect upon the long 
period major trends of price, which must 
find their position relative to the price 
of other commodities in the long run 

2. Major fluctuations in price from 


on Page 4, Column 3 
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“One man | 


jare asking the question “why,” 


7 
| 


Los Angeles ‘Healthmobile’ 
Also Treats Eyes for the 
Same Price | 


TRAVELLING dental and ocular offi- 
ces are now giving Los Angeles 
school children treatment for a fee of 
only 10 cents, according to a statement 
June 20 by the Office of Education of 
the Department of the Interior. The 
full text of the statement follows: 
Dentists and oculists. now come to 
many Los Angeles school children in 
offices “on wheels,” according to a re- 


r 





World Conference on Debts Debt Plan Gives 


Declared to Be Unnecessary 


No Time or Reason for International Meeting 


Exists, Secretary Stimson Says 


HERE is no necessity for holding an On the other hand, Secretary Stimson 
international conference to carry out | pointed out, if a conference is to be held 


| President Hoover’s proposal for a one-| before the world knows whether there will 
| year suspension of all war debt payments, 


be a general acceptance of the plan, the 


'the Secretary of State, Henry L. Stimson, 
stated orally June 22. 


It is a proposal for common action, the 
Secretary said, and not a proposal for 
action by each member that he can ac- 


immediate good effect would be wholly 
lost. 


Explains Hindenburg Letter 
Explaining an announcement regarding 


port reaching the Federal Office of Edu- : an , a letter received from President von 
cation, Washington, D. C. | cept himself; it is a proposition effective Hindenbure of Germany regarding 
Two  “healthmobiles,’ thoroughly Only in case every interested nation | .ongitions in Germany, Secretary Stim- 
equipped to give children of this largest | agrees. son stated that this letter had been re- 
school district in the United States den- No Time for Conference ceived after President Hoover made his 
tal and eye examinations, have been However, there is no time for a con-, announcement June 20. Secretary Stim- | 
Pressed into service at the request of | ference to discuss the plan, Secretary | son's statement follows in full text: 


Dr. Sven Lokrantz, director of health in 
Los Angeles school district for years. J 
The first healthmobile camped in a 
school yard 12 miles from the nearest 
Los Anegeles clinic. It was there five 
weeks, the center of attraction for school 
children in that territory. A second 
stopping place, 40 miles from* Los An- 
geles proper, but still within the con- 
fines of the expansive school district, 
was the healthmobile’s center of service 

for more than five months. 

Each “caravan of mercy,” as the chil- 
dren sometimes call the healthmobiles is 
equipped with a complete dental office, | 
a desk for the nurse who assists the 
dentist, and a room for testing the vision 
of pupils. | 


Interest of Citizens 


In Government Said 


To Be Increasing 


Governor of Illinois Believes 
Strength of Nation Lies in 
Acceptance of Individual 
Responsibilities 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., June 22.—Whatever 
apathy existed toward Government a few 
years back is disappearing and today, in 
community, State and Nation, our citizens 
Governor 
Louis L. Emmerson, of Illinois, declared 
here today in an address before the Civic 
Service Clubs of Minneapolis. His remarks 
were broadcast over Station WCCO. 

Governor Emmerson was one of the 
speakers at the noon day luncheon ar- 
rangeéd by the Civic Service Clubs in honor 
of the officials of the Grand Encampment, 
Knights Templar, which is holding its 
triennial conclave here. The _ Illinois 
executive is grand treasurer of the grand 
encampment. 


Individual Responsibility 
“The questioning interest in Govern- 
ment is a strengthening power that can 
only result in ultimate improvement of all 


| branches of public service,” Governor Em- 


merson said 

“Government has become so complex 
that it merits the attention and the as- 
sistance of every one of its citizens,” he 
continued. “The cry that Government is 
weakening is a challenge to each one of 
us, because Government can only weaken 
as we lose strength. Government is an 
individual as well as a collective responsi- 
bility, and the interest in Government 
which now prevails in the United States 


Stimson stated further. A conference is 
manifestly out of the question, he said, if 
President Hoover's proposition is to have 
any good effect on the financial situation 
today. 

If the proposition meets with a hearty 
response, Secretary Stimson said, indi- 


|cating general acceptance by the countries 


of the world, this in itself will not only 


| insure its becoming effective but will tend 
jat once to accomplish the good effect 


which the suggestion is intended to ac- 


| complish. 


Further Reliance on Silver 
As Monetary Unit Is Urged 


Predicting that unless nations make im-| 


portant modifications in their fiscal pol- 
icies and monetary systems, there will be 
further financial and economic troubles 
in the world, Senator King (Dem.), of 
Utah, in a statement made public June 22, 
declared that the United States should 


, take the lead in bringing governments to- 


gether for a conference on the subject. 
Senator Smoot ‘(Rep.), of Utah, chair- 
man of the Senate Finance Committee, 


‘announced orally the same day that he 
would confer with the President June 23, 
and would lay before him a plan designed 
He declined 
to reveal the nature of the plan, however, 
until after it had been presented to the 


to meet the silver situation. 


President. 


With him in presenting the plan, he 
said, are M. Mont Ferry, E. J. Raddatz, 
O. J. Elton and George Snyder, all of Salt 


{Continued on Page 3, Column 5.) 


‘Credit at Low Rates 


Gov. Meyer Says Reserve 
System Is Ready to Make 


Necessary Advances 


New York, N. Y., 


| Available for Trade 


June 22.—Eugene 


| 


| 


Meyer, Governor of the Federal Reserve 


Board, in a letter to Representative La- 
Guardia (Rep.), of New York City, made 
public by the latter here today, declared 
“has 
made it clear through the policy that it 


that the Federal Reserve System 


has pursued that it stands ready to ex- 


tend to member banks at low rates what- 


ever credit they may require in meeting 


“Since the financial situation in Ger- 
many has been under consideration, the 
President has been making every effort 
to gather information in regard to it, 
which should be accurate and authentic. 
and he recently made a request for such 
information from the German Govern- 
ment, requesting that it be of the highest 
authority. 

“He has received a response in the form 
of a letter to him from President von 


{Continued on Page 9, Column 


Wider Use of Steel 
In Buildings Sought 
To Enlarge Demand 


2.) 


Industry Develops Flooring, 
Frames for Houses and 
Trimmings in an Effort to 
Extend Its Markets 


The steel industry is endeavoring to find 
a wider and more varied outlet for its 
products and thus reduce its dependence 
upon a few major customers, according to 
oral statements June 22 at the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

After years of intensive research, the in- 
dustry is on the threshold of important 
developments that may revolutionize the 
whole system of construction, both com- 
mercial and residential, in this country and 
eventually in the world at large, it was 
stated. These developments, furthering 


the use of steel in fields hitherto un-| 


touched, will have considerable bearing 
on the industry on architectural creations, 
and the building trades, it was added. Ad- 
ditional information was made available 
as follows: 

New Type of Floor 

Most important of the newer uses of 
steel is what is known as battledeck floor 
which already has been used and is com- 
ing into greater usage By means of 
welded construction this type of steel, 
measuring four and one-fourth inches in 
thickness, takes the place of the approxi- 
mately one foot of conventional floor base 
used today in office and apartment build- 
ings. 

The significance of steel floor will be 
far-reaching. It can be installed at a 
price as low or lower than other ma- 
terials. Its comparatively light weight 
reduces the load on the structural mem- 
bers used in the framework of buildings 


is an indication that we have, as a Nation, — demands of trade and in-| 144 thus makes possible the use of 
accepted that individual responsibility, | @USUy. ei lighter members. Because of its thinness 
and are prepared to bolster up any weak-| The letter was in cor . ae aS compared to other floor bases it ef- 
nesses which mav have appeared. cation from Mr. LaGuardia to Governor fo. 2 substantial saving in height 


“There is ine answer to the future of 
Government because there is the source 
of the power of Government. 
thought that the source of power lies un- 

er the dome of the Nation’s Capitol, or 

the executive offices of the various 
States, but it is not there. 


‘ 
Source of Power 


“Go with me into the vast man-made 
canyons of the cities, as great buildings 
belch forth myriad swarms of humanity, 
when the day's work is ended; go next to 
the mines of the Nation, where perspiring 
men labor in the bowels of the earth, 
producing iron ore, copper, silver and coal; 
go next with me as the sunset spreads a 
parting smile over the prairies and the 
lakes and the woods while the agricul- 
turists of the Nation toil in the fields of 
wavy grain. There, and there only, is the 
power of Government, and there we find 
the same fortitude, the same crusading 
spirit, the same love of home and family 
and of country that enabled our fore- 
fathers to carve out of a virgin continent 
the great Nation in which it is our privi- 
lege to live and serve. There—and there 
alone—is the soul of America.” 


Drought Aid Planned 
In Western Sections 


Federal Emissary Sent to Area 
To Organize Relief 


The Secretary of Agriculture, Henry M. 


Hyde, on June 22 dispatched a special 
representative, John G. Brown, to the 
drought area of the Northwest to con- 


fer with representatives of the counties 
most seriously affected by the 1931 
drought, the Department of Agriculture 
announced orally. 

The following additional information 
was made available by the Department: 


With reference to available means of! 


relief, Mr. Brown will present at these 
meetings an outline of the facilities avail- 
able for assisting in the capitalization 
of agricultural credit corporations, live- 


stock loan companies and similar organi- | 


| zations. 

According to reports supplied the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the most serious 
damage is confined to a group of counties 
in northwestern North Dakota and north- 
eastern Montana, where livestock produc- 
tion has been increasing in recent years. 

The fund for capitalizing credit corpo- 
rations and livestock loan companies, 
however, is available. Under this plan 
the Department of Agriculture will make 
loans to individuals for purchasing stock 
in agricultural credit corporations and 
livestock loan companies where the local 
communities subscribe for 30 per cent of 
the capital stock. Organizations of this 


| [Continued on Page 3, Column 6.) 





Some have | 


Meyer asking for an explanation of “com- 
plaints about the inability of manufac- 


loans to finance their 


turers and business men to obtain bank 
usual operations 


and even to manufacture goods that have 


already been ordered.” 


| (Mr. LaGuardia’s letter was printed in 


{full text in the issue of June 20.) 
Low Rates Cited 


In his renvly, Governor Meyer asserted 
that the prevailing discount rates of the 


Federal reserve banks are the lowest in I" addition, substitution of steel for 
the history of the country, and that the concrete or other macerials as a_ floor! 
jestablishment of these rates has accom- @se will naturally have an effect on 


plished similar declines in rates charged 


by banks to their customers. 
Meyer's letter follows in full text: 


Goveriwer 


I acknowledge receipt of your letter of 


space, a saving which makes possible at 
least one extra story in a 40-story build- 
ing. 
Other Industries Affected 

Since 
addition of insulation and sound-dead- 
ening materials, the development of stecl 
floor will carry with it a considerable 
growth in the field of cork, rubber and 
other heat and cold resisting appliances. 


consumption of cement, sand, gravel, lime, 
cte., as the use of these building in- 
gredients plays an important part in this 
phase of construction. Again, the use of 


June 17 enclosing a letter from a manu- *leel for floors requires a different type 
facturer, who complains that he is not f Craftsman from the masonry workers 
able to obtain credit from his local bank @™Ployed in applying the present floor 


for the purpose of financing his business, 
{and that this lack of credit prevents him 
from resuming operations in response to 


orders that he has on hand. 


In carrying out a policy intended to fa- 


cilitate assistance from the Federal 


{Continued on Page 3, Column 2.) 


re- 
serve banks through the local banks to 


base construction, and, therefore, the lat- 
ter branch of the building trades is likely 
to be affected 

From the engineering standpoint, the 
use of steel for flooring foundation is held 
perfectly practicable and advantageous, 
although a few technical items regarding 


{Continued on Page 2, Column 3.} 


PENALTY FOR FEDERAL WORKERS 
WHO ENGAGE IN POLITICAL ACTIVITY 


Civil Service Commission Declares It Will Enforce Rule 
Strictly Against Classified Employes 


THE Civil Service Commission will take 

- disciplinary action in any case of 
undue political activity on the part of 
any Federal Government classified em- 
ploye, Herbert E. Morgan, Assistant Di- 
rector of the Editing and Recruiting 
Division of the Commission, stated orally 
June 22. 

The rule prohibiting classified em- 
ployes from engaging in such aetivities, 
he said, will be enforced strictly. Mr. 
Morgan made his statement shortly after 
a New York City newspaper had printed 
a story of a recent instance wherein 
Government workers allegedly had been 
told in an address that the Commission 
“had no right to enforce this measure,” 
and that the right of Federal employes 
“to take part in politics can not be de- 
nied them.” ‘ 

Mr. Morgan gave the following addi- 
tional information: 

The law by which Federal classified 


provisions of these rules are in the com- 
petitive classified service, while retain- 
ing the right to vote as they please and 
to express privately their opinions on 
all political subjects, shall take no ac- 
tive part in political management or in 
political campaigns.” 

The Civil Service Act very wisely is a 
mere outline of its }7arposes. It provides 
for its amplification by rules promul!- 
gated by the President to give practical 
effect to the broad provisions of the act. 
The rvies in turn give the Commission 
authority to prescribe regulations in con- 
formity with the act and rules and to 
govern the details of their execution 

In the political activity regulations 
there is nothing partisan. They affect 
all parties equally. The _ restrictions 
against political activity leave the em- 
ploye free to vole as he pleases, to ex- 
press his views privately, and to make 
a voluntary contribution, but not in a 


workers are forbidden to engage in Government-owned building or _ to 
political activities reads as follows: another Federal employe. They pre- 

“No person in the executive Civil vent him while in the service of the 
Service shall use his official authority whole public from turning his official 
or influence for the purpose of inter- position to the benefit of one of the 


fering with an election or affecting the 
results thereof. Persons who by the 


parties into which the whole public is 
divided, 


its installation reouires also the | 


New Stimulus to 


World Markets 


Treasury Considers Proposal 


‘Favorable Factor’ in the 
Recovery of Business, As- 
serts Ogden L. Mills 





Farm Products 
Improve in Price 


Trading in Wheat, Cotton and 


Other Commodities Aided, 
Declares Mr. Williams, of 
Federal Farm Board 


The one-year holiday in the payment of 
foreign debts growing out of the World 
War, proposed by President Hoover, al- 
ready has had such reaction in the busi- 
ness markets of the world as to be “con- 
sidered a favorable factor,” the Acting 
Secretary_of the Treasury, Ogden L. Mills, 
declared orally on June 22. 

Asked at a press conference whether 
adoption of the President's plan would 
not have the effect of stimulating busi- 
ness, despite the deferred payment of 
$245,000,000 to the United States which 
would be suspended for a year, Mr. Mills 
said “judging by the reactions of the busi- 
ness markets of the world the proposed 
plan is considered a favorable factor. 

“If this turns the tide it will be a good 
investment for the United States Treas- 
ury.” 

Commodity Prices Raised 

The worldwide “wave of optimism” 
which has followed the President’s pro- 
posal has raised prices of cotton, wheat, 
stocks and other .commodities, and has 
materially improved the market for ag- 
ricultural products, Carl Williams, acting 
Chairman of the Federal Farm Board, 
stated orally June 22. 

“The effect on prices is logical 
Germany is a heavy user of cotton. The 
depression has been largely responsible 
for small sales of American products 


since 


| abroad, and the moratorium is expected 


to aid in improvine business conditions 
generally,” Mr. Williams said. 

President Hoover, it was said at the 
White House, is very much gratified by 
the response to his proposal and espe- 
cially by the effect the proposal has hed 
on the commodity markets, all of which 
show returning confidence. 

Submits Figures to France 

Acting Secretary Mills declared he had 
conferred with the Financial Attache of 
the French Embassy, E. Monick, with re- 
spect to the effect of the American pro- 
posal for a moratorium, and its possible 
relation to French income. Mr. Mills 
asked that these figures be submitted to 
the French Treasury for verification, and 
a reply is expected shortly. 

The following additional information 
was made available at the Treasury: 

The Treasury has not yet prepared a 
complete summary of the net losses to 
the debtor nations that would accrue from 
a suspension of debt payments. These 
figures are highly involved, and require 
close checking. 

Available figures, however, show that 
Germany pays total reparations for the 
next year of 1,642,000,000 marks, or ap- 
proximately $410,000,000. Of this amount 
approximately 779,000,000 marks or about 
$199,000,000 is due France. which, in turn, 
owes the United States $50,000,000 for the 
next year, exclusive of payments to Eng- 
land. Payments to the latter country were 


(Continued on Page 9, Column 1.) 


Many Banks Reducing 

Interest on Savings 

Mr. Pole Notes ‘Definite Move’ 
Toward Lower Rates 

“A very definite move” toward reduction 


of interest rates paid by banks on sav- 
ings accounts, because of unusually easy 


monev Conditions, is under way, the 
Comptroller of the Currency, John W. 
Pole, announced in an oral statement 
June 22. 

Commenting on reports that four of 
New York City’s largest mutual savings 


institutions have reduced interest rates 
from 4 to 3's per cent, effective July 1, 
Mr. Pole said he believed this was a “good 
‘and significant” sign. Reductions have 
been effected in some other sections to 
some extent, he declared, while the matter 
has been discussed generally by banks 
throughout the country. 
Sees Country-wide Move 

“I think there is a very definite move 
by banks throughout the country looking 
toward a reduction in interest on savings 
| deposits in an effort to pay such rates 
as may be reasonable,” the Comptroller 
asserted. 

“By paying high rates the banks are 
tempted into buying securities where a 
high yield is looked for rather than se- 
curities of quality.” 

Interest payments on savings accounts, 
|in effect, is a matter of competition, said 
Mr. Pole. One bank, for example, he 
asserted, can not with impunity reduce its 
interest rates unless other competitive 
banks also are so inclined. 

In addition, he pointed out, there is 
competition with building and loan asso- 
ciations, which must be taken into con- 
sideration. These latter institutions, he 
explained, of course, pay much higher 
interest rates than the average savings 
banks. 

Other Banks May Follow 

The following additional information 
was made available: 

The report from New York was to the 
| effect that four savings banks in that city 
had agreed to reduce their interest rates 
from 4 to 3'2 per cent, effective July 1— 
the lowest savings bank rate in more 
than a decade. It was said that the low 
yield of interest on the recent $800,- 
000,000 Treasury Bond issue and similar 
securities was one of the reasons for the 
reduction. 

It is expected that other banks in New 
| York similarly will reduce their rates, and 
that the movement will be taken up by 
banks in other sections of the country. 
The New York banks which announced 
the reduction are the Bowery Savings 
Bank, the Dry Dock Savings Institution, 
the Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank 
/and the Union Dime Savings Bank. 
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Living Conditions Freedom Is Asked | 
Of Partly Skilled 
Workers Studied 


California Investigation 


Shows Men Do Not Make | 


Sufficient for Adequate 
Medical Care 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
than 50 per cent. The average expendi- 
ture of 69 cents a day per equivalent adult 
male is reported as an indication that 
the families were well fed. Indeed, 90 per 
cent of the families were found to be above 

the standard on food allowances. 
Clothing, on the other hand, showed the 
results of compulsory economies. The av- 
erage amount spent for this item by these 
families was found to be always less than 
the necessary expenditure estimated in 


1925 for San Francisco families of various | 


sizes living at a standard of health and 
comfort. 
The Standards of Living 
The standards of living of the 98 fami- 
lies interviewed, the report of the study 
declared, may be called American. The 


average man and wife in the group were | 


30 to 40 years old. The typical family 
included no adult dependents, other than 
the wife, no gainfully employed children, 
and no boarders or lodgers. 
man earned between $1,600 and $1,800; 


The average | 


For Philippines | 


President Told That Islands 
Are Competing With Ameri- 
can Farmers 


apolis Tribune, called on President Hoover 
at the White House June 22 and told him, 
| he said, that in his opinion, the Philip- 
| pines should be granted independence as 
soon as possible. “I think such a step is 
necessary from an agricultural standpoint. 
|We have had the Philippines long 
| enough,” he said. 

Mr. Murphy said he explained to the 
President that large quantities of coconut 
oil are being shipped from the Philippines 
duty free in competition with American 
farmers whose products, such,as butter 
fat, is manufactured into oleomargarine 
and soap. The American farmer is there- 
fore compelled to seek a market for his 
products in competition with cheap Eu- 
ropean labor and in the face of a high 
tariff, he said. 

Mr. Murphy said he anticipated that 
there would be considerable agitation for 
Philippine independence at the next ses- 
sion of Congress, especially from Ameri- 
can farmers. 


Sales of Radic Sets 
Both at Retail and 


Wholesale Increased 





yearly, the mean earnings for the group | 


being $1,658.25. In 71 of the 98 families 
the regular income of the husbands were 
increased by incomes from some other 
source. These supplements, however, were 
ordinarily not large. In the typicai family 
the earnings of the husband constituted 


90 per cent or more of the total income, | 
and the additional income from all sources 


was under $200. 


Aside from the inability to make a pro- 
vision against old age and death, the out- 
standing hardship of the families, accord- 
ing to the report, was inadequate medical 
care. Their income and possibly their 
pride barred them from attending free 
clinics, but at least 50 per cent of the 
families needed medical attention for 
which they were unable to raise the money. 


It was necessary for children to have 
their tonsils and adenoids removed, for 
wives to undergo operations, for a tuber- 
culor child to be sent to the mountains, 
for a wife to have major dental work done, 
and for a husband's teeth to be extracted, 
but the family purse could not stand the 
strain. A birth, as a rule, used up the 
savings of a year, and a slight illness, par- 
ticularly of the breadwinner, resulted in 
debt for year. 


How Increase Would be Used 


At the close of each visit the investi- 
gator asked the family how it would use 
an increase in income. Among the wants 
cited were medical attention, payments on 
a home, savings, more insurance, a vaca- 
tion for the overworked father or for 
sickly children, furniture for greater com- 
fort or because it was necessary, enough 
cash to obviate buying on the installment 
plan with its high interest rates, and 
money to settle old bills. Occasionally a 
desire was expressed for a higher living 
standard involving more clothes, more 
recreation, an automobile, music lessons 
for the children, and an opportunity to 
raise them into another class. 


Housing conditions were reported as 
good, on the whole, due to suburban con- 
ditions of no tenements and an abundance 
of cheap modern cottages for sale on easy- 
payment plans. 


Half the families owned their homes. 
Seventy per cent of these were still paying 
off mortgages. Ninety-seven of the 98 
families had modern bathrooms. All but 
a sixth lived in separate dwellings. Two- 
thirds met or exceeded the standard re- 
quirement of one room per person. Hous- 
ing costs varied widely, according to 
whether the family owned its house clear, 


was paying installments, or was renting. | 


The most common rentals were $20 to $30 
per month. 


Telephone Expense 


Light and fuel, with an average of about 
$6 per month as th? principal house-op- 
eration expense. Expenditure for tele- 
phones was reported by only 34 families 
and a number of these shared this con- 
venience with another family. In the 
year in which the study was made ice 
was bought by only 12 families and this 
was done only in case of illness. 

The entire burden of the housework was 
borne by the wives. In 40 families there 
was no laundry given out for the 12 
months covered, and only 15 of the 98 
families expended enough in this connec- 
tion to pay laundry charges for the reg- 
ular weekly heavy flat work of the house- 
hold. Only 7 of the 98 families reported 
anything for service even in childbirth 
cases. The chief reliance in times of 


sickness was on relatives and neighbors. | 


The heavy proportion of the income 
spent for bare necessities brought down 
to about 22 per cent of the income the 
amount available for 
group of expenses. Automobiles cost more 
than any other item of the miscellaneous 
group, but only 26 families owned such 
machines. Investments, medical care, and 
recreation taken together constituted a 


mean expenditure of 12.5 per cent of the | tricts, but the measure was vetoed by the 


family budget. 


Life Insurance Sought 
The usual investments were a life in- 


surance policy of $2,500 or less, savings) 


of some kind, one share of company 
stock, union sickness insurance, or in- 
surance in a mutual benefit association 
which included premiums in its dues. The | 
wages of the men did not allow of actual 
provision for the future, but each man 
hoped to leave his family a house, a 
small savings account, and sufficient in- 
surance to bury him and tide his depend- 
ents over a year or two. 

The average expense for medical care | 
was between $65 and $100—probably not 
enough to provide adequately for dental 
and preventive attention. The monthly 
expenditure of the average family on 
commercial amusement, ordinarily the 
movies, was from $2 to $3. Under their 
wage agreement the carmen were entitled 
to take a vacation of two weeks without 
pay, but only 24 families could afford | 
to go out of town. 

The report called attention to the fact | 
that street-car employes in general have | 
the advantage of the ordinary low-skilled | 
workers in the matter of steady employ- | 
ment throughout the year. 





Cargo of Soviet Sail 


Arrives in Australia| 


A cargo of Silberian lumber loaded at | 


Viladivostock arrived at Sydney June 16 on 
the British motorship King Lud, states a 
radiogram from Trade Commissioner 
James E. Peebles at Sydney to the Lumber 
Division of the Department of Commerce. 

Unloading of the ship has been delayed, 
but it is reported that the cargo consists 
of 3,000,000 feet of which slightly less 
than 1,000,000 feet is for Australia, the 
rest going to Argentina. 

It is reported that the Victoria lumber 
manufacturer's association has protested 
to the Minister of Customs against the 
entry of Russian lumber.—Issued by the | 
Devertment of Commerce. 





the miscellaneous | 


Analysis Made by Bureau of 
Census Shows Substantial 
Decrease in Stocks 
Nearly All Types 


Retail sales of radio receiving sets for 


|the final quarter of last year increased | 


by nearly 73 per cent as compared witn 
the preceding three-month period, totaling 


$25,411,124, according to an announcement | 


June 22 by the Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce. 


Wholesale sales, the tabulation showed, | 
also increased with both favorable trade) 


factors accompanied by “a substantial 
general decrease in stocks on hands of 
all types of radios except the midget type 
set.” Reports from 266 identical wholesale | 
| dealers during the quarter ended Dec. 31, 
1930, showed sales of $25,206,259, as against 
$21,589,660 for the quarter ended Sept. 


30, representing an increase of 16.75 per | 


; cent. 


public by the Bureau follows in full text: 
Decrease in Stocks 

Sales of radios by identical retail and 

wholesale 


F. E. Murphy, publisher of the Minne- | 


of | 


A summary of the compilation made | 


dealers showed ‘a substantial | 


| 





| DEVICE FOR UNDERSEA RESCUE WORK 





Underwood and Underwood 
| A new type of diving bell for use in rescuing the crews of submarines who 
| may be entrapped in undersea wrecks has been developed by the United 
| States Navy. The diving bell will accommodate 18 persons at one time. 


It contains a closed compartment with space for two operators. The device 


is designed to operate with positive buoyancy, sink along a guide line to a 


disabled submarine, fasten to it by vacuum and sea pressure, and offer a 
certain means of escape for men imprisoned below. The photograph was 


taken at the navy yard at New York. It is planned to take the apparatus 


to New London, Conn., where it will be tested in experiments in July with 
the refitted submarine “S-4.” 


Wider Us se et Steel in Cessna 


Industry Develops Flooring, 
riety of Trimmings 


increase during the final quarter of 1930} 


as compared with totals for the third 
quarter of that year, a summary of data 
furnished by those dealers to the Bureau 
of the Census reveals. The sales of 226 
identical wholesale dealers during the 
quarter ending Dec. 31, 1930, totaled $25,- 
206,259, against $21,589,660 during the 
quarter ending Sept. 30, 1930, an increase 
of 16.75 per cent, while the sales of 5,- 
051 identical retail dealers amounted to 


$25,411,124, compared with $14,702,679, an | 


increase of 72.83 per cent. 


Is Sought to Create Larger Market 


Frames for Houses, and Va- 


to Enlarge Demand 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


safety still remain to be cleared up, par- | 
ticularly tests with regard to fire resist-| 
ance, It is generally believed, however, | 
that since insulation materials are applied | 
in connection with the steel there should | 
be no greater danger from fire as with 
other floor bases. 


Tests in connection with the load factor, 
that is, the ability of battledeck floor to 


ing considerable attention to the use of 
| chromium- nickel or  corrosion-resisting 
steels in construction. This alloy, more 
| commonly observed on automobiles where 
it is used for radiator shells, headlamps, 
and other trimmings, has been successfully 
| incorporated in the architecture of the new 
| Empire State building in New York City. 
| Chromium-nickel panels are also being ap- 
| plied as a decorative medium in the face- 
work of other structures and there is a 


These increases were accompanied by a/| withstand the weight and strain imposed| movement to use rust-resisting steels in 
substantial general decrease in stocks on | upon it when used in tall buildings, par-| actual construction as a substitute for 


hand of all types of radios except the | ticularly with respect to the welding con-| wood or other metals. 


midget type set. 
sets on hand in the wholesale establish- | 
ments at the close of the fourth quarter 
represented an increase of 39.42 per cent 
over stocks at the close of the third quar- | 
ter, and in the case of the retailers there 
was an increase of 23.72 per cent in such 
stocks. 

On the other hand, the number of elec- 
tric sets of all types on order by both 
wholesalers and retailers at the close of 
1930 was materially less than the number 
on order Sept. 30, 1930; the sets on order 
by wholesalers totaled 26,931 as against 
103,074, a decrease of 73.87 per cent, and 
by retailers 4,998 compared with 14,094, 
a decrease of 64.54 per cent. 

All this information is given in detail 
by geographical divisions and by States, 
in a report made public June 23. 
report contains a table giving compara- 
tive data on retailers for 10 cities and | 
in another tabulation groups the various 
leading outlets through which a large 
amount of radio sales is made. 

Principal among these outlets, in addi- 
tion to exclusive radio dealers, are hard- | 
ware, furniture, music and automotive 
dealers; department stores, electrical mer- 
chandise stores, and public utility mer- 
chandise departments. Still another tab- 
| ulation shows the average volume of re- 
tail business per dealer by geographic 
divisions, population groups, business 
| §roups, and by volume of business. 


Special Session Proposed 
On Missouri Districting | 


* JEFFERSON, City, Mo., June 22. 
Governor Henry 8. Caulfield announced 
June 18 that he is considering the ad- 
visability of calling a special session of 
the Legislature to act upon a Congress 
reapportionment bill. 
The recent session passed a bill divid- 
ing the State into 13 instead of 16 dis-| 


Governor. Unless legislation to redistrict 
the State is enacted before the Fall of | 


1932, the 13 Representatives will be) 
elected at large 


The | 


months at the Bureau of Standards, and 
have shown the applicability of the metal. 
A report on these tests is to be issued by | 
| the Bureau in about a month. 


Aside from its progress in battledeck 


floor, the steel industry has also been giv- 


New Types of Picadas 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
gency, only one motion would be required | 
|to snap the device into position on the 
| wearer, and the equipment then would be 
| employed in normal fashion. 


The quickly-detachable feature is being | 
developed in order that the jumper may 
| be released instantaneously from his har- | 
| ness when a landing is made. This is es- 
pecially advantageous for over-water fly- 
|ing when the wearer must be relieved of 
extra weight, and would be desirable 
| When landings are made in a high wind. 
Development of conventional parachutes 
|is being confined to refinements of the 
Sail, both in regard to methods of con- 
struction and material; a more compact 
container which will afford better protec- 
tion for the sail; 


and a safer, adjustable, and more com- 
fortable harness for the descent. 
Development of fabrics other than silk 
is being pushed so that a supply of reliable 
material will be available if in any emerg- 


ency the silk supply is cut off. Silk still | 


is recognized as the most suitable ma- 
| terial, however, because of its low weight, 
high strength, and compactness. 

Navy regulations require all pilots and 
| passengers to wear parachutes in all types 


of naval aircraft, excepting lighter-than- | 


| air ships, unless exemptions are made for | Arbitration has just announced its deci- | 


sion upon an application of the Brockton | 
| Shoe manufacturers for a 10 per cent re- | 
The Board made no, 
| plane flights. 


cases where the use of parachutes would | 
That such a) 


| increase existing hazards. 
| regulation is justified is borne out by the 
| tact that the lives of more than 50 naval 
| pilots have been saved by the use of para- 
| chutes. 
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Being Tested by the Navy | 


more comfortable means | 
of attaching the equipment to the wearer; | 


The possibilities 


The stocks of midget) struction, have been going on for many) of stainless steel window frames, for ex- 


ample, are being exploited and great ad- 
| vantages, principally longer life than wood, 
are being claimed for the material. 

There is also much discussion taking 


portunities afforded by using steel in home 
, construction, especially in the field of the 
| ready- -cut house. Entire room units, it 
\is claimed, can be put together at the 
| mills and shipped to the home site for 
| rapid assembly, thus eliminating much of 
the complication and delay usually en- 
countered in setting up the ready-cut 
frame or brick house. 
|has been made in Germany, in the opin- 
ion of some engineers, to warrant its suc- 
| cess. 


The principal obstacle in the develop- 
ment of steel houses, battledeck floor, and 
chromium-nickel steel for construction 
purposes, according to engineers, is the 
jlack of any centralized organization in 
|the industry to coordinate research ac- 
tivities and to disseminate information so 
that the interested builder can be in- 
formed and can be shown how to go about 
having his home or commercial structure 
| built with these newer materials. 

Other industries, notably Portland ce- 
ment, have made great strides in further- 
ing the use of their products through the 
creation of an association which has spent 
$35,000,000 in advertising and educational 
activities to acquaint the public with the 
merits of concrete. It is felt that the steel 
industry can benefit as well by such co- 
operative action. 


Wages of Shoe Workers 
Cut in Brockton, Mass. 





The State Board of Conciliation and 


duction in wages. 
change in the day prices, but granted re- 
|ductions averaging approximately 7 per 
| cent for piecework. 


The chairman of the Board, Edward 


Sufficient progress | 





| leys in California will be investigated. 
Iron Canyon Dam Site 


| 
Place among engineers concerning the op- 


| Fisher, stated that Brockton is practically | 


the last shoe center of the State, if not 
the entire country, to seek a wage reduc- 
tion. Practically all other shoe centers, 
he said, have made such reductions either 
| through agreement or otherwise. 

Inasmuch as the entire theory 
bitration, Chairman Fisher continued, 
based on comparison of prices and condi- 
tions, the Board could not ignore outside 
| changes in considering the Brockton ap- 
plication. He further stated that he is of 
| the opinion the reduction, which he de- 
scribed as a modest one, would aid the 
Brockton manufacturers in maintaining 
present business. 





Honey Said to Be Among 
Oldest Food Used by Man 


Honey is one of the oldest foods of 
man. There is little doubt that our early 
ancestors discovered the honey of the 
wild bee long before they learned to 
make bread. 

The honey of antiquity was 
good as that of today except that dif- 
|ferent flowers at that time gave it a 
flavor different from that of our modern 
product. 


Honey is unique in that it is the only 
unmanufactured sweet available in com- 
mercial quantities. It contains simple 
| sugars, easily absorbed by the human sys- 
tem. Honey contains in limited quantities 
practically all the elements of a perfect 
food except the vitamins. 
| ‘There is no honey other than that made 
| by bees, and the Federal pure food law 
| Prohibits the sale of any product as 
{honey which is made by artificial means. 
| Honey is a safe food to use because it is 
anatase eee en and pure.—dssued by the Depart- 
|}ment of Agriculture. 


likely as 











‘Parks in West 


And in Alaska | 


‘Department of Interior Of-| 


| Reclamation Projects 





| MEMORIAL TO HEROES 
To Be Be Inspected | 


| ficials and Members of | 
| Congress Will Also Visit| 


An inspection trip to reclamation proj- | 


ects and national parks in the West and 


} 


Alaska was begun June 21 by several offi- | 


cials of the Department of the Interior | 
!and members of the subcommittee of the 


| 


House Appropriations Committee for the | 


Interior Department. 
last two months. An official of the Bureau 
| of the Budget is also making the trip. 


make 


| will all or part of the trip are| 


Representatives of the Department who | 


The journey will | 


Dr. Elwood Mead, Commissioner of Recla- 


| mation; Horace M. Albright, Director of 
the National Park Service; Northcutt Ely, 
Executive Assistant to the Secretary; and | 
Dr. Hugh A. Brown, Director of Reclama- 
ition Economics. 


F. J. Bailey, Assistant | 


to the Director, will accompany the party 


for the Bureau of the Budget. 


The following information was supplied 


at the Department of the Interior: 


The North Platte reclamation develop- 
ment in Nebraska and Wyoming will be 
| visited June 23 and Rocky Mountain Na- 
|tional Park in Colorado two days later. 
| After a visit to Denver headquarters of 
the Bureau of Reclamation, the party will | 
visit the Grand Valley and Uncompahgre | 
projects June 27. Dr. Hubert Work, for- | 
mer Secretary of the Interior, Chief Engi- 
neer R. F. Walter of the Reclamation Bu- 
|reau, and several other persons have been | 
|invited to accompany the party unofficially | 
for the Colorado trip. 


Salt Lake Basin Project 


June 28 the group will move into Utah 
to visit the Salt Lake Basin reclamation 
project. The Secretary of the Interior, 
Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, several other 
Government officials and a number of 
members of Congress have been asked to 
join the party in that State. Dr. Wilbur 
may accompany the group until it reaches 
Los Angeles July 4. 
| From Cedar City, a motor trip will be) 
;made to Zion National Park, Grand Can- 
yon National Park, and Bryce Canyon Na- | 
tional Park. Boulder Canyon and the | 
Hoover Dam site will be visited July 3. | 

After visiting a number of Southern 





|| OF HIGHWAY PATROL 





| ih 3 


A three-ton boulder marked with 
two bronze tablets on which the 
purpose is inscribed has been set 
up at Harrisburg, the State Capital 
of Pennsylvania, as a memorial to 
members of the State Highway Pa- 
trol who have lost their lives in the 
line of duty. The memorial was 
dedicated May 28 by Governor Gif- 
ford Pinchot; who accepted it for 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 
The tablet on the face of the me- 
morial bears the coat of arms of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
laurel wreaths and the inscription, 
“In Memory of the Men Who Have 
Given Their Lives in the Service of 
the Pennsylvania Highway Patrol.” 
On the tablet on the other side is 
the roll of honor of 15 patrolmen. 


Italy Invites Artists 
Of America to Join 


Colonial Art Exhibit 


Hope That Large Number of 


To Department of State 


American artists are invited to enter 


California cities, the party will spend July | exhibits in the First International Exhibi- 
6 at Sequoia National Park and go through | tion of Colonial Art to be held in Rome, 
General Grant Park the following day. The | Italy, during the latter part of 1921, the 


Friant Dam site will be inspected July 8,| 
and the following day will be spent in| 
Yosemite Park. Irrigation conditions in 
the San Joaquin and Sacramento val- 


July 12 will find the party at the Or- 
land reclamation project, with the next! 
day spent at Iron Canyon Dam site and 
Lassen Volcanic National Park. The train | 
goes through the Kennett Dam site the 
next day, but no stop will be made until 
the Klamath reclamation project is 
reached. 

Crater Lake National Park is next on 
the schedule, after which the party will 
move on to Seattle, Wash. The Congres- 
sional Committee members, with Mr. Al-| 
bright and Mr. Bailey, will leave that city 
July 16 for the Alaskan trip, on which 
Mount McKinley National Park will be 
visited, and other interests of the Depart- | 
ment of the Interior in the Territory 
looked into. 

Returning to Seattle Aug. 6 the party 
will move to Mount Rainier National Park 
the next day and to the Yakima reclama-' 
tion development in Washington two days 
later. The proposed Columbia basin proj- 
ect will next receive the attention of the 
group, which will visit the Owyhee dam 
Aug. 11 and the Vale project in Oregon 
the next day. The Arrow Rock dam in 
Idaho will be viewed Aug. 13, with an in- 
spection of the Gooding and Boise rec- 
clamation projects the same day. The 
next stop will be at the Minidoka dam 
Aug. 14, with a trip scheduled for that 
day to the American Falls reservoir and 
the Fort Hall Indian Reservation. 


Indian Reservations 


It may be that the party will meet Com- 
missioner Charles J. Rhoads of the Office 
of Indian Affairs there, as he has left 
Washington for a trip on which he will 
visit a number of Indian reservations in 
the West, stopping for short rest periods 
at several national parks. 

His trip will last about three weeks, and 
on it he plans to visit the Fort Hall 
Agency. Other agencies and reservations 
on his itinerary include the Rosebud and 
Pine Ridge in South Dakota, the Crow 
and Tongue River in Montana, and the 
Navajo in New Mexico. He plans to at- 
tend the two-day Navajo council at 
Gallup. 

The congressional party will visit Grand 
Teton National Park Aug. 15, motoring to 


| the Riverton reclamation development in 


Wyoming Aug. 17. The proposed Casper- | 
Alcova project is next on the schedule, | 
after which the plan is to move on to 


Cheyenne, Chicago and Washington. 
Boston, Mass., June 22. | . 


Summer Season Opens 
With Cooling Weather 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


The Bureau disapproves of 
these flights, regarding them as unneces- 
sary risks with nothing to be gained in 
the way of scientific information, but if 
the fliers insist on going, the Bureau will 
give what aid it can. 

On June 21 the Bureau sent its first 


| forecast of weather oWer the Atlantic for 


of ar- | 
is | 


the benefit of two fliers who intend to 


|; and a section of applied arts. 


make the trip. They did not start, how- |: 


lever, the indications being for foggy 
weather around Newfoundland, and an-| 
other forecast was made June 22. The 
Bureau does not advise the fliers as to 
its opinion of the best time to take off, | 
merely presenting the information on | 
weather conditions and leaving the fliers 
to use their own judgment. 

Although the Bureau has not been ad- | 
vised of plans of Col. Charles Lindbergh | 
to fly to the Orient, if reported plans of 
Col. Lindbergh to go by way of Hudson 
Bay and northern Alaska are correct the) 
Bureau can provide weather service for | 
him as far as St. Paul Island, off the 
western Alaskan coast. From there to) 
Nemuro, Japan, however, about 2,000 miles, | 
there is no information available to the! 
Bureau, no cooperation being had with) 
Russian stations in the vicinity of the 
route. This part of the trip would corre- 
spond roughly to the distance between | 
Newfoundland and Ireland, and it is the 
path taken by many storms. 

Attempts at transatlantic flights are 
confined largely to the period from June to 
September, inclusive, after which the 
Winter storms set in making the trip still 
more perilous. 

Summer began at 4:20 a. m., June 21, 


according to the Naval Observatory, the 
sun at that time apparently having 
reached the point farthest north and 


turned back southward. 


Theater Seating in Mexico 


In Mexico City the largest motion pic- 
ture house seats 3,500, five others seat 3,000 
and several others have a capacity of 
2,000. (Department of Commerce.) 


































Department of State has been notified by 
Italian authorities, the Department an- 
nounced June 22. 


The First International Exhibition of 
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‘Marines in Haiti 


Cost More Than 
On Normal Duty 


| Department of the Navy Re- 
| ports Expenses Two Mil- 
lions Higher Than for 
Same Force Here 





Marine Corps forces in Haiti, withdrawal 
|of which has been advocated both in the 
| United States and in the West Indian 
| republic, have cost this country over $2,- 
; 000,000 more than they would have cost 
;on normal duty at home, according to 
information made available June 22 at the 
Department of the Navy. 

The present force on duty in Haiti com- 
|prises 83 officers and 1786 enlisted men, 
including personnel on duty with the 
Haitien Garde. An approximate strength 
|of 900 was maintained during the fiscal 
year 1930, with officers and enlisted men 
of the Navy on duty with the departments 
of health and public works. Further in- 
formation made available at the Depart- 
ment follows: 


Extra compensation required to attract & 


men to this duty is one of the items of 
additional expense, since officers on duty 
with the Garde d’Haiti are unable to live 
properly on the pay received as non- 
commissioned officers or enlisted men of 
the Marine Corps. 


Extra Compensation 


Extra pay for the ll-year period July 
1, 1919, to Dec. 31, 1930, totaled $967,901.55, 
but was a smaller item of expense than 
s _ expenses which totaled $1,225,- 

The United States, consequently, 
phy ‘aie to spend $2,192,553.14 more to 
keep Marine Corps detachments on duty 
in Haiti than it would have expended had 
| the same personnel been on regular duty 
within the continental limits. 

Officers on duty in Haiti are granted 
additional compensation because the tour 
of duty is longer than usual, it is practi- 
cally imperative for all personnel to main- 
tain an automobile, living costs of men on 
duty in the Garde are higher, and cus- 


| toms charges must be met by officers serv- 
Americans Will Partici-| 


pate Is Expressed in Notice | 


ing with the Haitian forces. 


Forces Listed 

The authorized strength of this brigade 
is 31 commissioned officers, eight warrant 
officers, and 635 men. There were 88 offi- 
cers and men hoiding commissions with 
the Garde during the fiscal year 1930. The 
present force includes 45 officers, nine war- 
rant officers, and 729 men on duty with 
the First Brigade and 26 officers, three 


warrant officers, and 57 enlisted men on } 


| duty with the Garde d’ Haiti. 


Colonial Art will be held in Rome during | 


the last three months of 1931. 


In making | 


this announcement to the Department of | 


State, the Italian authorities express the 
hoep that a large number of American 
artists will be represented. 


Types to Be Shown 
The exhibition will include paintings, 
sculpture, black-and-white of all kinds, 


+ and architectural drawings, illustrative of 


colonial life and scenery in any part of the 


Expenses above normal costs totaled 
$143,335.06 during the fiscal year 1930 and 
were relatively greater during the first 
six months of the current fiscal year when 
they totaled $86,078.18. 

One aircraft squadron *and an observa- 


| tion group equipped with six observation 


world. No restrictions of style or school | 
are imposed and the artists need not con- 


fine 
own countries. There will be a photo- 
graphic section, a section of colonial books, 


may include colonial jewelry, ivories, arms, 
musical instruments, work in wood and 


| leather, mats, wall hangings, textiles, em- 


broideries, and other artistic or ethno- 
graphic material. 


Information and application blanks will 
be supplied by the Ente Autonomo della 
Fiera Campionaria di Tripoli, 87 Via del 
Tritone, Rome. Entries must be made in 
duplicate before July 30, on blanks sup- 
plied by the Ente Autonomo, and must be 
accompanied by a remittance of 25 lire 
($1.32) for each item. The entry form 
must state the price of each exhibit or 
declare that it is not for sale. A com- 
mission will be charged of 15 per cent 
for works of pure art and of 10 per cent 


| for works of applied art sold during the 


exhibition. No artist may submit more 
than five items, nor will more than three 
be exhibited save in the case of personal 
or retrospective exhibits. Exhibitors who 
wish to be represented by illustrations in 
the catalogue are requested to send photo- 
graphs to the Ente Autonomo by Aug. 15. 

Exhibits must be received at the Palazzo 
dell'Esposizione, Via National, Rome, by| 
Aug. 30. 
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planes and one utility plane are included 
in the Haitian brigade, according to the 
aeronautical organization for the current 
fiscal year. 


Summary of Enactments 
By Illinois Legislature 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., June 22. 

The Illinois Legislature adjourned on 
June 20. Among measures enacted were 
the following: Congressional reapportion- 
ment; outlawing of machine guns; State 
participation in Chicago's world fair; 
semiannual payment of taxes; reduction 
in permissible length of motor trucks; ex- 
tension of convict labor by requiring State 
and political subdivisions to buy prison- 
made goods if available. 

The Legislature refused to upset the 
method of splitting the gasoline tax but 
did authorize the State to improve city 
streets as part of the State hard road 
system. 

Among the proposals which failed to 
pass were the following: Motor vehicle 
drivers’ license law; chain store tax; most 
of the judicial advisory bills to improve 
court procedure; a number of child wel- 
fare bills; municipal ownership extension; 
conditional sales recording, and service of 
women on juries. 


will be at the charge of the exhibitor, but 
he will be granted special travel and ship- 
ping rates by Italian railway lines. The 
necessary forms and an identity card will 
be furnished by the secretary of the ex- 


‘Transportation and insurance | hibition. 
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Trend of Paving 
Used in Strkels 
Of Cities Shown 


Two-thirds of Pavements 
Are of the Bituminous 
Type, According to Sur- 
vey by Bureau of Mines 





By Arthur H. Redfield 
Petroleum Economics Division, Bureau 


of 
Mines, Department of Commerce 


The expansion of paving on city streets 
which characterized the 10 vears ending 
Dec. 31, 1929, reached its climax in 1927 
with decreases reported for the years 1928 
and 1929. This has been shown by a sur- 
vey of 201 representative cities. 

The upward trend, followed by a de- 
cline, was general in eities of all sizes in- 
cluded in this study, but was most pro- 
nounced in cities of 40,000 to 100,000 in- 
habitants and in the northeastern, south- 
eastern and southwestern States. In the 
north-central States the trend of paving 
was downward from 1925 to 1929; in the 
Pacific and Rocky Mountain States it was 
generally upward. 

Bituminous Types 

Over the United States as a whole, bi- 
tuminous types of paving continued to 
lead, furnishing two-thirds of the total 
street pavement laid in the 201 cities 
from 1925 to 1929. The actual yardage of 
bituminous pavement laid in these cities, 
howe was 3.8 per cent less in 1929 
than Th 1925, and the ratio of bituminous 
pavement to the toial pavement dropped 
from 70.4 per cent in 1925 to 62.1 per cent 
in 1928, rising to 65.1 per cent in 1929. 
The area paved with portland-cement con- 
crete amounted to one-fourth of the to- 
tal pavement laid in these cities from 
1925 to 1929, but the yardage of portland- 
cement pavement increased by half during 
the period, and its share in the total pave- 
ment grew trom 19.3 per cent in 1925 to 
30.0 per cent in 1928, declining to 28.5 
per cent in 1929. Brick, block, and stone 
pavements, which constituted the remain- 
ing one-twelfth of the total pavement laid 
in the 201 cities, decreased one-third in 
yardage, and declined in relative im- 
portance from 10.3 per cent in 1925 to 
6.6 per cent in 1929. 


Inquiries were addressed by the Bureau 
of Mines to the city engineers, superin- 
tendents of highways, or corresponding 
Officials of 230 municipalities with popu- 
lations exceeding 40,000, regarding the area 
of each type of pavement laid in their 
respective cities for the five years ended 
Dec. 31, 1929. Sufficient data for the pur- 
poses of the inquiry were received from 
201 cities, distributed over 46 States and 
the District of Columbia and containing 
an aggregate population of 42,376,000 in 
1930. The cities included in the survey 
accordingly comprise 94.5 per cent of the 
population of the United States living in 
communities of over 40,000 inhabitants. 
The purpose of the survey was to obtain 
over a series of years comparable figures 
from a sufficient number of representa- 
tive American cilities to permit the study 
of 


trends or tendencies in city street 
paving. 
Local Preferences 
Local preferences, based on such vari- 
ous factors as availability and cost of 
the different paving materials, cost of 
initial laying. local traffic conditions, or 


even custom and tradition, largely govern 
the choice of the type of street pavement. 
Seventy. per cent of all bituminous pave- 
ments laid from 1925 to 1929, inclusive. 
in the 201 cities comprised in this survey 
were laid east of the Mississippi River; 
62 per cent of the national total was in 


cities lying north of the Potomac and 
Ohio rivers and east of the Mississippi 
River and Lake Michigan. On the other 


hand, 61 per cent of the portland cement 


concrete pavement laid, was put down 
west of the Mississippi River and Lake 
Michigan. Similarly, nearly 90 per cent 


of all brick. block, and stone street pave- 
ments comprised in the survey was put 
down east of the Mississippi River and 
Lake Michigan. 

Differences in paving practice 
the larger and the smaller cities were 
most marked in the case of bituminous 
pavements, sheet asphalt being favored by 
the larger cities; asphaltic concrete in 
the medium-sized and smaller cities; and 
asphaltic macadam in the smaller cities 
of the group studied. Most of the brick, 
block, and stone was laid in the largest 
cities and in the smallest 

Attention is called to the fact 
various materials used for 
asphalt. portland cement, vitrified brick, 
stone block, and wood block—are not 
necessarily competitive but that to a large 
extent they supplement each other. Thus 
Sheet asphalt is used as a surface course 
over a base of Portland cement concrete, 
vitrified brick, or stone block. Asphaltic 
concrete and sheet asphalt are used to 
patch and resurface worn pavements of 
portland-cement concrete, vitrified brick, 
or stone. Liquid asphalt and asphaltic 
joint-filler are used to fill joints, crevices, 
and cracks in portland-cement concrete, 
brick, or stone pavements. Portland-ce- 
ment concrete and vitrified brick are used 
for gutters, curbs, and _ shoulders. to 
bituminous roadways, as well as for bases 
for asphaltic surfaces and portland-cement 
concrete has been used for patching and 


between 


that the 
street paving 


resurfacing cement. brick, and stone block 
pavements. 
Control of Gold Mines 


Is Adopted by Chile 


To prevent wild cat speculation and en- 
courage legitimate investment in such 
worth while gold properties as may exist 
within the country, the Government ef 
Chile recently enacted a decree with force 
of law which would close to private en- 
tities those gold-producing regions which 
offer prospects of successful working, 
pending a careful survey of government 
mining engineers, according to a report 
received in the Commerce Department 
from Commercial Attache Raiph_ H. 
Ackerman at Santiago. 

When such survey 


discloses that the 
deposits are capable 


of being exploited on 
a commercial scale, the President is au- 
thorized to reserve them for the State 
or to grant concessions to private enter- 
prises which are in position to work them. 
Issued by the Department of Commerce. 


Illinois Law Prohibiting 
‘Filled’ Milk Is Invalid 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., June 22. 
The Supreme Court of Illinois has just 
held invalid the so-called filled milk law, 
as amended in 1923, which prohibits the 
manufacture, handling or possession 
any dairy product to which has 
added any fat or oil other than milk 
The restrictions in the statute 


been 
lat 
. accordins 


to the court's opinion, were not shown to 
be justified as a protection of the public 
or to prevent fraud. 


The ruling was made in a proceeding in 
which the State Division of Foods and 
Dairies charged the CaroleneWProducts 
Company with violating the act by manu- 
facturing a product known as “Caro- 
lene.” consisting of skim milk or con- 
densed skim milk to which cocoanut oil 
was added. 





PRES ID . i IT 5 
At the Executive 


dune 22, 1931 


9:30 a. m—The Secretary of State, 
Henry L. Stimson, called to discuss de- 
partmental matters. 

11:30 a. m.—Former Governor John 
Hammill, of Iowa, called to congratulate 
the President on his proposal for a one- 
year moratorium of intergovernmental 
debts. 

12 m.—The Argentine Ambassador, Dr. 
Don Manuel E. Malbran, who is leaving 
to become Argentine Ambassador to Eng- 
land, called to pay his farewell respects. 

12:15 p. m.—Mrs. Mark Sullivan, of 
Washington, wife of the newspaper 
writer, called. Subject of conference not 
announced. 

12:30 p. m.—Ferry K. Heath, Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, called with 
Miss Maxine Weaver, of Traverse City, 
Mich., who presented the President with 
a cherry pie made of Michigan cherries 
and invited him to attend the National 
Cherry Festival at Traverse City from 
July 15 to 17. 

2:30 p. m.—Henry P. Fletcher, Chair- 
man of the Tariff Commission, called 
to discuss tariff matters. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with sec- 


retarial staff and answering correspond- 
ence. 


Supreme Court Asked 
To Pass on Validity 
Of Arbitration Act 


Petition for Decision on Law 
Is Filed With Court in 
Case of Marine Transit 
Corporation 





The decision of tne Supreme Court of 
the United States is sought by a petition 
just filed with the court on the validity 
and construction of the United States 
Arbitration Act, enacted in 1925. which 


provides for the arbitration of disputes 
arising out of contracts, maritime trans- 
actions, or commerce among the States 
and with foreign nations. 


The statute provides that provisions in 
maritime contracts to settle by arbitration 
controversies arising under the contract 
or transactions pertaining thereto shall be 
valid and enforcible. 

Stating that all that a court 
miralty can do under the act, after or- 
dering arbitration of a dispute, is to con- 
firm the award of the arbitrators, it is 
claimed that the statute provides for a 
complete delegation of the judicial power 
of court to arbitrators, and is therefore 
unconstitutional. Viewed from another 
approach, the claim is made that the stat- 
ute unconstitutionally attempts to vest 
judicial power in some body, the arbi- 
trators, other than a court. 


The decision of the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Second Circuit in up- 
holding the law, that Congress has power 
to enlarge the admiralty jurisdiction by 
conferring upon the admiralty courts the 
power of a court in equity to enforce a 
contract is said in the petition to be in 
direct conflict with the decisions of the 
Supreme Court that Congress can not en- 
large the jurisdiction of admiralty courts. 

The petition was filed in the case of 


Marine Transit Corporation, etc, v. Brey- 
fus, et al., No. 172. 


of ad- 


Credits at ais Rates Said 
To Be Available for Trade 


[Continued from Page 1.| 
commerce and industry as well as agri- 
culture, the Federal Reserve System has 
increased to $600,000,000 its holdings of 
Government securities. At the same time, 
the Federal reserve banks have reduced 


the rates at which member banks can 
borrow from them. 





| 


The prevailing discount rates of the dif- | 


ferent Federal reserve banks are the low- 
est in the history of the country. The 
rates at which the Federal reserve banks 
can buy bankers’ acceptances have also 
been reduced, the rate at the present time 
being 1 per cent for bills up to 90 days’ 
maturity. This rate is also the lowest on 
record. 


Ready to Extend Credit 
The establishment of these rates has 
accompanied similar declines in rates! 


charged by banks to their customers. 
it clear through the policy that it has 
pursued that it stands ready to extend to 
member banks at low rates whatever 
credit they may require in meeting the 
legitimate demands of trade and industry. 
With reference to the parti@ular case 
described in the copy of a letter which 
you enclose, I shall be glad to ask the 
Federal Reserve Bank at Philadelphia to 
inquire into the situation and make a 
report. 


All Brands of Milk 
Of Magnesia Approved 


The Federal Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration has completed a survey of milk 
of magnesia on the American market, in- 
cluding every brand found in interstate 
commerce, and now reports that careful 
analysis failed to disclose any harmful or 
deleterious ingredients in any of the brands 
analyzed 

“We found the milk of magnesia of uni- 
formly good quality and the investigation 
did not disclose any that would be ac- 
tionable under the Federal Food and Drugs 
Act,”” said W. G. Campbell, Director of 
Regulatory Work, Department of Agri- 
culture. “The investigation was instigated 
by recent advertisements of a_ certain 
manufacturer of this pharmaceutical, im- 
plying that brands of milk of magnesia 
produced by other concerns were of low 
grade 

“Milk of magnesia is described in the 
United States Pharmacopoeia, the book 
of standards which the Federal Food and 
Drugs Act makes the official guide for all 
the drugs listed in it. Drugs sold under 
unmodified names mentioned in the 


) Pharmacopoeia are required to conform 


6f lms 


to its provisions. The Administration did 
not find a single sample of milk of mag- 
nesia which, after careful analysis, war- 
ranted legal proceedings under the food 
and drugs law. As a matter of fact, there 
are few drugs on the market upon the 
quality of which the purchaser can rel, 
more implicitly than milk of magnesia 
The product is comparatively easily manu- 
factured, since the process of manufactur 
is simple, and is made of inexpensive in 
gredients.’—Issued by the Department o 
Agriculiure. 


|Gasoline Tax of 8 Cents 


Voted by Florida Senate 


TALLAHASSEE, Fia., June 22. 

The Florida Senate has passed the bil! 

proposing an increase in the gasoline tax 
from 6 cents to 8 cents per gallon. 


The Federal Reserve System has made | 
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a =a Is Taken 
_ To Stop Whistle 


Noises on Radio 


Federal Commission Orders 
Stations to Stay Within 
90-cycle Variance of As- 
signed Frequencies 





The hetrodyne whistle, caused when 
broadcasting stations stray excessively 
from their assigned wavelengths, is ex- 


| pected to be practically eliminated under 


an order promulgated by the Federal 
Radio Commission on June 23, to become 
| effective in exactly one year. 


The new order (Gen. Order No. 116), 
reduces the permissible deviation of sta- 
tions from their assigned frequencies to 
50 cycles, on either side of the channel, 
as against the existing requirement of a 
maximum deviation of 5u cycles. One year 
is allowed stations in which to make the 
necessary change sin frequency control 
apparatus. 


The order supersedes a previous general 
order (No. 7) which permitted the 500 
cycle deviation. It follows a general en- 
gineering hearing held on April 20, and 
presided over by Chief Examiner Ellis A. 
Yost, at which only negligible opposition 
developed to such a proposed order. In 
his report on the hearing submitted last 
month, Mr. Yost found that the proposed 
reduction in tolerance would result “in a 
material increase in the service area of 
regional and local stations and would be 
of direct benefit to the stations and the 
listening public.” 


Cost of Equipment 

Equipment capable of maintaining the 
proposed tolerance is available at reason- 
able cost to the stations, he found, on 
the basis of testimony offered by repre- 
sentatives of manufacturing companies. 
“The requirement,” Mr. Yost concluded, 
“is consistent with the basic policy of 
radio regulation that equipment used in 
transmitting stations should be main- 
tained abreast of technical progress in or- 
der that full and efficient use be made of 
the limited facilities available.” 

A “beat note” of more than 100 cycles 
(50 cycles plus or minus), the Commission 
was told by engineers, will be readily 
passed through a receiving set and are 


“very annoying to the listener,’ while 
those below 100 cycles are not readily 
passed and the human ear is relatively 


insensitive to such frequencies. Thus with 
the beat note maintained below 100 cycles 
the annoying effects are greatly reduced 
and the public is thereby benefited, it was 
stated. 

Provisions of Order 

The new general order follows in full 
text: 

General Order No. 116.—1. On and after 
the effective date of this order and until 
one year from said date all radio broad- 
casting stations operating between 550 and 
1500 kilocycles shall maintain the as- 
signed frequency between the limits of 
500 cycles per second above to 500 cycles 
per second below the assigned frequency. 

2. On and after one year from the ef- 
fective date of this order all radio broad- 
casting stations operating between 550 
and 1,500 kilocycles shall maintain the 
asigned frequency between the limits of 
50 cycles per second above to 50 cycles 
per second below the assigned frequency 
and said stations are hereby required to 
make provision for the checking of the 
frequency of the emitted wave by means 
independent of the frequency control of 


Increases in Rail 


Rates Are Opposed 


Public Utilities Commission of 
Idaho Says Companies 
Are Making Money 





Botse, IpaHo, June 22. 


The Idaho Public Utilities Commission | 
is of the opinion that the railroads of the | 


country are making “good money” and 
the 15 per cent increase in freight rates 
which they are seeking 

amount to additional profit,” 
an oral statement by 
president, 


according to 
the Commission's 
J. M. Thompson. 


The Commissioner cited figures from re- | 
ports made by the carriers to the Inter- | 


state Commerce Commission and to the 
State Commission; and asserted that while 
cperating revenues have decreased 


amount. The railroads are 
pressed than any 
clared. 

“They 


no harder 
other industry, 


would only be slapping 
selves should they increase their 
Mr. Thompson said. 
able to pay their taxes now, 
freight rates be increased they would be 
unable to ship anything. 


“In this present depression the fruit and 
farming industries are hard hit. It would 
only hit them harder to raise shipping 
costs. All industries are suffering and 
not just the railroads. 

“Railroads are making money. 
want luxury while the farmer 
if he makes a living. 
rates would have a damaging effect on 
industry and the raised shipping cost 
would only bounce right back at the rail- 
roads.” 


them- 
rates,” 
“Farmers are not 


They 
is pleased 


Radio ieee Grants 
Hearing to Station WEVD 


The application of Station WEVD, New 
York City, operated by the Debs Memorial 
Radio Fund, Inc., for the right to present 
oral arguments before the full membership 
of the Federal Radio Commission in op- 
position to the recommendation that it 
be denied renewal of license because of 
violation of radio regulations, was granted 
June 22 by the Federal Radio Commission. 
The hearing date was set for Sept. 9. 

Examiner Elmer W. Pratt originally had 
recommended to the Commission that 
WEVD be denied renewal of license be- 
cause of alleged infractions of radio regu- 
lations. The case was remanded for fur- 
ther hearing, and in his supplemental re- 
port, Mr. Pratt again recommended ad- 
verse action. The station then petitioned 
the Commission for authority to present 
oral arguments. 


the transmitter, 
having capability 
mentioned. 

3. On and after the effective date of 
this order the Commission will authorize 
the installation of new transmitting equip- 
ment in broadcasting stations or changes 
in the frequency control equipment at 
present licensed for operation only if such 
equipment is so designed that there is 
reasonable assurance that the transmitter 
is capable of maintaing the assigned fre- 
quency to the accuracy set forth in para- 
graph 2 above. 

4. Each broedcasting station is hereby 
required to announce twice each day, at 
the beginning and end of its program, 
that it is broadcasting on a frequency of 
— kilocycles, by authority of the Federal 
Radio Commission 

5. General Order No. 7 
pealed. 


said independent means 
of the accuracy above 


is hereby re- 





WHAT qualities do you admire most in a fine motor car? Beauty 
. «« fleet interpretation of the harmony of motion. Exceptional 
performance ... creating in your mind a new respect for engi- 
neering skill and precision craftsmanship. A promise of perfect 
service . . . dependable, 
and many more besides, you will find in the new Lincoln. 

Long and low, the new Lincoln is gracefully lithe. Yet, more 
important than this beauty of new dimensions is the new comfort 


and safety and security that come from perfect proportioning. 


“would only | 


he de-| 


and should | 


the | 
operating expénses have decreased in like | 


Increased freight | 
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The building in which are quartered offices of the State government of 


Michigan was erected in Lansing, the State 


total cost of $2,857,500. 


partment of Conservation, 


Highway Gasarsenenst. 
Public Utilities Commission, Department of Insurance, 
mission, Board of Pardons and Paroles, Welfare Department 
of Labor and Industry, Department of Health, Department 


Capital, and furnished at a 


In the seven-story structure are housed the State 
Library, Military Department and Museum, 
ministrative Board, Tax Commission, 


Securities Commission, Ad- 
Department of Public Safety, De- 
Banking Commission, 
Historical Com- 
. Department 
of Agriculture, 


and health laboratories. 


Retention of Silver 
As a Monetary Unit 
Advised d by Mr. King 


Senator Smoet Declares He 
Will Submit Plan to Meet 
The Situation to President 
Hoover 


eadineed from Page 1.1 


Lake City, Utah, heads of one of 
world’s largest silver producing plants. 

“The world cannot longer rely upon the 
gold standard as the sole rock for its 
currencies and credits,” Senator King de- 
clared in whhis statement discussing the 
question. 

Senator King said demonetization of sil- 
ver means its devaluation and correspond- 
ing reduction of purchasing power and 
that if silver occupied its proper place as 
a primary money of the world, the Orient 
would purchase from the United States 


the 


and other nations commodities of the 
value of billions of dollars annually. He 
said if it is important, which he con- 


ceded, to grant a moratorium with respect 
to war obligations, it is more important 
to adopt measures that will strengthen the 
metallic monetary base upon which rests 
currencies and credits and which will di- 
rectly increase the purchasing power of 
half the people of the world and set in 
motion the wheels of industry. 

“In my opinion, the gold monometallists 


are making their final assault upon sil- 
ver,” said Senator King. “If they shall 
succeed now and force the gold standard 
upon the Orient, they will regard the long 
struggle since 1816 as finally ended. If 
silver is now to be deprived of all mone- 
tary functions and thrown into the cate- 
gory of world commodities, then an irre- 
parable wrong will have been done to hu- 
manity, the evil consequences of which 
will persist until the end of time. 

“Throughout the world there is discon- 
tent with the political and economic sys- 
tem and demands are being made for fun- 
damental changes in the same. Commu- 
nism finds fertile soil in periods of eco- 
nomic depression. It is vital that funda- 
mental changes be immediately made in 
our monetary system and fiscal policies. 
The world cannot longer rely upon the 
gold standard as the sole rock for its cur- 
rencies and credits.” 

(The full text of the statement will 
be printed ' in the issue of June 24.) 


Drought Aid Is Planned 
For Sections in West 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
character, where acceptable 
fered, are able to rediscount agricultural 
production loans with Federal intermedi- 
ate credit banks in an amount varying 
from 5 to 7 times the capital stock of such 
organizations. 

Since the chief demand for emergency 
credit at this time is for feed for livestock, 
Secretary Hyde feels that a large per- 
centage of these farmers can offer in their 
livestock security acceptable to intermedi- 
aie credit banks which would entitle them 
to credit through these agricultural credit 
corporations or 





lasting, satisfying. All these qualities, 


STATE OFFICE BUILDING OF MICHIGAN 


| 
| 
| 
+ 
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security is of- | 


livestock loan companies. | 
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Minnesota Lets 


Largest Contract 


For Public Works 


Emergency Committee Re- 
ports 88 Millions in Con- 


struction Projects of 
States Awarded in Week 


Contracts for State highway construc- 
| tion valued at nearly $14,000,000 were let 
in Minnesota during the month of May, 
the largest projected expenditure under 
a single classification reported to the 
President’s Emergency Ccuasieuns for Em- 
ployment during the week ended June 20, 
the Committee announced June 22. 

Contracts for public and semi-public 
works reported during the week totaled in 
value more than $88,500,000, bringing the 
total since Dec. 1, 1930, to $1,768,385,499. 
State and Federal aid highway contracts 
let during May were reported from 27 
States. and 140 additional projects in 40 
States and the District of Columbia, 

The Committee’s announcement, setting 
forth projects by States, follows in full 
text: 

Contracts for public and semi-public 
works construction projects totaling $88,- 
540.234 were reported to the Public Works 
Section of the President's Emergency 
Committee for Employment last week, it 
was announced June 22 by Fred C. Crox= 
ton, acting chairman of the Committee. 








Total Volume Reported 


The addition of this amount brought the 
total volume of contracts reported since 
Dec. 1, 1930, to $1,768,385.499. The week 
before last, $29,234,467 worth of contracts 
was reported. 

The reports for last week include State 
and Federal-aid highway construction con- 
tracts awarded in May in 27 States, total- 
ing $64,193,390. Another item of $1, 233,000 
included in the total is the balance of the 
emergency appropriation of the Section 
of Rivers and Harbors, United States 
Corps of Engineers, which sum has been 
allotted for work in various States. 


The remaining $23,114,844 reported last 
week is for 140 projects in 40 States and 
the District of Columbia, as reported to 
the Public Works Section by local cor- 
respondents. These projects include Fed- 
eral, State, county and municipal build- 
ings: school and college construction; hos- 
pitals, churches, bridges, streets and high- 
ways, levee work, pipe lines, and other 
types of public and semi-public construc- 
tion. 


Complete List of Projects 

| A complete list of projects by States 
follows: 

Alabama.—State highway 
awarded in May, $4,591,000. 

Arkansas.—Blytheville, sewer in North- 
‘east Section, $60,000; Russellville, court- 
house, $150,000; Little Rock, school, $71,115. 

California —State highway construction 
awarded in May, $2,569,493; San Francisco, 
laying Hetch Hetchy pipe line, $4,046,479. 


construction 


Colorado.—State highway construction 
awarded in May, $412,499. 
Connecticut.—Siate highway construc- 


tion awarded in May, $276,719; New Haven, 
sidewalks, Congress Avenue from Lafayette 
Street to Davenport Avenue, $64,670; Ber- 
lin, junior high school and grade school 
on Alling Street, $88,500; Norwich, in- 


{Continued on Page 5. Column 5.) 
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Step into the car at the curb. Relax in restful luxury as you gain 
speed gently but quickly, almost without noticing it. With the new 
free-wheeling transmission, you pass from low to second to high 
speed without interruption to the smooth, forward flight. Now, on 
momentum when you wish, float along through crowded traffic 
lanes, or skim over miles of highways—this alert power continues 
to flow without effort, completely responsive to the driver’s will. 
Such a well-balanced motor car can be the achievement only of 


painstaking, unhurried building. Prices from $4400, f. 0. b. Detroit. 
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Governor Denies 
Malaria Epidemic 


Exists in Panama 


Explains That Recent In- 
crease of Patients in Hos- 
pital Is Incident to Begin- 
ning of Rainy Season 


Reports that an epidemic of malaria 
existed in Panama were declared to be 
without foundation by the Governor of 
the Panama Canal Zone, Col. Harry Bur- 
gess, in a statement made public June 22 by 
the Department of War. The statement 
follows in full text: ; 
In connection with recent press dis- 
patches which stated that a virulent form 
of malaria was raging through the Panama 
Canal Zone and the Republic of Panama 
filling all the available hospitals with its 
victims, the Secretary of War has received 
the following report from the Governor of 





the Panama Canal Zone, Col. Harry 
Burgess: : \ 
“Referring to your radio 18th instant 


relative malaria there is no justification 
for statements appearing in the papers 
that epidemic exists. Chief Health Officer 
furnishes following statement: 
Increase Called Seasonal 

“Malaria always increases at the begin- 
ning of the rainy season and the recent 
increase in patients in hospital is similar 
to that observed each year at the begin- 
ning of the rainy season. The malarial 
rates for Panama Canal employes for the 
first half of this year are considerably 


lower than was the case for the first six | 


months in either 1930 or 1929. 

“The only accurate and reliable method 
of determining the prevalence of malaria 
on the Canal Zone is through following 
its prevalence in employes of the Canal 
and in Army personnel Under stabilized 
conditions the malaria rates for Panama 
Canal employes range from 14 to 19 per 
1,000 en:iployes every year. 

“During certain years as was the case 
in 1925, 1929, 19309 and again this year 
large construction projects are undertaken 
well beyond the areas in which complete 
malaria control work is practicable. Many 
of the laborers engaged on these projects 
are recruited from near-by native towns 
and villages and have malaria organisms 
in their blood when employed. 

“Tt is a well known fact that in many 
towns and villages in the Republic of 
Panama as is also the case in practically 
all tropical countries from one-fourth to 
one-half or even more of the inhabitants 
have chronic malaria. Therefore when 
field projects are undertaken in unsani- 
tated areas the malaria rates in employes 
increase materially as the result of ex- 
posure to infected mosquitoes and em- 
ployment of laborers with chronic ma- 
laria. 


e 
e 


Rate Rose in 1925 

“In 1925 the rate rose to 27 due to a 
large construction project undertaken for 
the Army. In 1929 the construction of 
Madden Dam area was begun and field 
parties were in the Madden Dam area 
making surveys preparatory to construc- 
tion of the Madden Dam. 

“In 1930 the Madden Dam road was 
completed, survey work in the Madden 
Dam area continued and construction of 
the Thatcher Highway on the west side of 
the Canal begun. Survey work and pre- 
liminary construction work for the Mad- 
den Dam is being continued this ycarras 
well as construction of the Thatcher High- 
way. As a result of field activities in 1929 
the rate rose to 21 cases of malaria per 
1,000 employes and in 1930 to 26. 

“It is well known here that the malaria 
season for the year 1930 was one of the 
worst experienced on the Isthmus and 
throughout the Republic of Panama for 
a number of years and was due to an 
unusual type of rainy season affording 





ideal conditions for the breeding of mos- | 


quitoes. 

“Notwithstanding the field projects be- 
ing undertaken this year the annual rate 
for the first half of the year has been 
only 18 per 1,000 employes. If cases of 
malaria occurring in personnel engaged 
in field projects are excluded for 1925, 
1929, and 1930, the rates in the stabilized 
population are well within the rates com- 
monly observed for many years. 

“A total of 31 cases of malaria have oc- 
curred in personnel engaged in field proj- 
ects from Jan. 1 to June 30 this year and 
excluding these the rate for the remain- 
ing employes for this calendar year to 
date is only 13.8 of every 1,000 individuals 
employed. If unusual seasonable condi- 
tions do not occur it is probable that the 
rates for the year will be only slightly 
higher than those prevailing at the pres- 
ent time. 

“Some of the cases occurring this year 
appear to be of a somewhat virulent type. 
This type of malaria however has always 
existed here and is combated by stress- 
ing the importance of reporting for treat- 
ment as quickly as is possible. Individuals 
occasionally die of malaria because of de- 
lay in reporting for treatment and the 
recent death of an employe was one in 
which there was some delay in reporting 
at the hospital. 

“Experience here and elsewhere 
throughout the world has demonstrated 
that in the malignant type of malaria a 
few hours’ delay in treatment sometimes 
means death rather than recovery. The 
records show that up to 1920 employes died 
every year of malaria; since then only 
occasionally does the disease result in 
death among employes, in 1924 two deaths 
occurred, in 1929 one death, and so far this 
year one death. 

“Farmers and their families who live 
in nonsanitated areas in and around 
Gatun Lake, with inadequate transporta- 
tion facilities and far from medical at- 
tention frequently become infected and 
some of them die, through lack of treat- 
ment. In 1930 two deaths occurred in this 
group and so far this year four such 
deaths have occurred principally in chil- 
dren. 

“The Health Department considers the 
malaria situation as being quite favorable 
so far this year and appreciably better than 
during the past two years. The exag- 
gerated reports cabled to the United States 
are without foundation and result from 
hysteria over the death of a white em- 


ploye. Another employe named in press 
dispatches had the disease in a milder 
form but was not dangerously ill at any 


time, and will be discharged from hospital 
in a few days. No serious cases among the 
soldiers at Fort Davis.” 


Sequoia Grove Thrives 
Under Adverse Conditions 


A planting of big trees (Sequoia wash- 
ingtoniana) established 17 years ago in 
the Humbug region of the Klamath Na- 
tional Forest in northern California has 
shown great ability to live and thrive 
under adverse conditions, according to re- 
ports of United States forest rangers. 





Out of 482 big-tree seedlings planted, 
275 or more than 50 per cent, are alive 
and thrifty. The tallest tree is 15 feet 





zht is about 9 feet, 
s are already bearing 


hich. The ave 
and some of tne 
concs. 

The site where these trees were planted 
is hotter and contains less moisture than 
the situations where big-tree groves occur 
in the Sierra Nevada Mountains—the only 
place in the world where this species 
is found growing naturally.—Issued by the 
Department of Agriculture. 
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On Child Weight 


|Height Averages Also Are Re- 
| vised by the Children’s 
| Bureau 


Height-weight tables for boys and girls 
between 1 and 6 years of age have been 
; compiled by the Children’s Bureau as part | 
|of a new booklet. “The Child from One | 
to Six; His Care and Training.” The | 
tables are the result of the reanalysis of 
the heights, weights, and ages of more| 
than 125,000 while boys and girls exam- | 
ined in all sections of the United States 
during Children’s Year, 1918-1919. 

The Bureau points out that the tables 
merely represent the average weight of 
many ordinary girls or boys of a certain 
height and age, and do not fix a weight | 
that is necessary for health at that height 
and age. Regular gain in weight and| 
height is more important than weight or | 
height at any one time. In comparing a 
child’s weight and height with the aver- 
age the Bureau emphasizes that the char- | 
acteristics of his race, nationality, and 
family should be taken into consideration. | 
In addition, a child whose skeletal frame 
is broad and heavy tends to weigh more 
at a given height than the child whose 
skeletal frame is slender and light.—Is- 
sued by the Department of Labor. 


Farm Board Policy 


On Wheat Holdings 
Not to Be Changed. 


Chairman Stone Says That 
Every Statement Issued 
By the Board Is Being 
Misconstrued 


| 


Topeka, Kans., June 22.—Asserting that 
enemies of the Federal Farm Board mis- 
construe every statement made by the 
Board, Chairman James C. Stone in a let-' 
ter to Senator Capper (Rep.), of Kansas, 
has denied the request of the Senator and 
of heads of Kansas farm organizations 
that the Board announce publicly that it 
would hold Government wheat until the 
price reached 90 cents. 

Chairman Stone’s letter was made pub- 
lic here by Senator Capper and follows 
in full text: 

When I got home Monday I immediately 
brought to the attention of the Board 
the suggestions made at Manhattan, Kans., 
last Friday, and I quote below a letter 
which I wrote to Calvin A. Ward, president 
of the Kansas Farmers’ Union, at Salina, 
Kans., who was the chairman of the meet- 
ing at Manhattan: 

Suggestions Considered 

“On my return to Washington yester- 
day I brought to the attention of the 
Board the suggestions made to me at the 
luncheon at Manhattan, Kans., last Friday, 
recommending that the Board issue a 
statement saying that the Grain Stabiliza- 
tion Corporation would not offer to sell 
wheat after the 1931 crop of wheat is har- 
vested and sold, unless the Grain Stabili- 
zation Corporation could sell its holdings 
at 80 or 90 cents a bushcl, or better. 

“The Board’s whole object is to do what 
we think is to the best interests of the 
wheat producers of the country. As you 
no doubt realize, there is a very wide dif- 
ference of opinion among wheat growers 
themselves in various sections of the 
United States as to what should be the 
sales policy of the Grain Stabilization 
Corporation. We have given consideration 
to all suggestions made 


( " to us in rela- 
tion to the disposition of the Grain 
Stabilization 


Corporation’s holdings and 
have arrived at the conclusion that it 
would not be to the benefit of the wheat 
growers of the country as a whole for us 
to change the statement made on March 
23, 1931. I quote that part of the state- 
ment in relation to it. 

“Stabilization supplies of wheat will be 
handled in such a way as to impose the 
minimum of burden on domestic and world | 
prices.’ 

“Enemies of the agricultural marketing 
act and of the activities of the Farm 
Board misconstrue every statement we | 
make, and I firmly believe that it is to) 
the best interests of the wheat growers 
that we stand on our March 23 statement 
and go ahead and handle the business in 
a business way to the interests of the 
people we are representing. It is my opin- 
ion that the less the question is agitated 
the better it will be for the wheat growers.” 





The Federal Farm Board has no infor- 
mation to support the report that Presi- 
dent Hoover has called James C. Stone. | 
Chairman of the Board, back froma west- 
ern trip to confer on a proposal to pledge 
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In Grain Is Said 


| To Aid Producer 


Report by Commission in 
Canada Says Speculators 
Are Essential to Working 
Of Continuous Market 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
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Deaths by Disease 


| 
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In 97 Cities Shown 


Prevalence of Communicable 
Maladies Reported to 
Public Health Service 


The United States Public Health Serv- 


jice has issued the following statement re- 


garding the prevalence of communicable 
diseases in the United States. 


The 97 cities reporting cases used in the | 
| following table are situated in all parts 
of the country and have an estimated ag- | 


gregate population of more than 33,370,000. 





The estimated population of the 90 cities 


year to year and quarter to quarter are les- réporting deaths is more than 31,825,000. 
sened “to make the producer’s position |The estimated expectancy is based on the 


more stable and secure.” 


3. Minor day to day oscillations are in- | cluding epidemics. 
creased, but these tend to level off major | 1931, and May 31, 1930. 
and benefit the producer | 


fluctuations 
Also, gamblers lose money in such a way 
as to increase the producer’s price. 

4. Apart from fluctuations, the effect is 


“less certainly, but with a high degree of | Measles: 
| probability, to increase the average price 


received in the long run by the producer, 


to an indeterminate but appreciable ex- 
tent.” 


5. If Canada were to abandon futures | Poliomyelitis: 


trading while the rest of the world re- 
tains it, there would be a disadvantage for 


| Canadian wheat “which would definitely 


fall upon the producer in a lower price.” 


Effect of Hedging 
Hedging is found to be the most satis- 


|factory method of providing against loss 
{in handling grain. 


“Even although the 
protection it affords is not always com- 
plete,” 
cheap and effective.” A scheme of insur- 
ance against fluctuation the Commision 
finds worthless. “In two cases where it 
was found some consideration had been 
given the idéa the verdict was that it 
would require too high a premium.” 

In this connection the Commission de- 
clares the specuiator is essential to the 
working of a “continuous market” in which 
the farmer, miller or shipper can protect 
himself by hedging. “Instead of hundreds 
of worried amateurs doing the work of 
‘prospect-judging, it is treated as a special 
business with able men as experts perform- 
ing the services for all. The expert and 
knowledgeable speculator performs a so- 


cially useful service, fully legitimate in its 
economic basis.” 


Four Sections in Report 


The report of the Commission is di- 


vided into an introduction and four 
parts. 


Part 1 consists of an examination of 
the terms of reference as a problem of 
economic theory and practice, and ad- 
vances various methods of approach by 
which an attempt may be made to solve 
that problem. | 

Part 2 makes an economic and statis- | 

tical analysis of the problem. These parts 
deal primarily with the theoretical side of 
the question. 
Part 3 summarizes the evidence obtained 
at the hearings, relating that evidence 
more especially to the following subject 
divisions: 

(1) The organization of the system of 
futures trading. 

(2) The practice of different sections 
of the community which are affected by 
this system, namely, the farmers, the pool, 
the country elevator owner, the miller, 
the exporter and the banker. 

(8) Certain aspects of the working of 
the system, e. ‘., hedging as insurance 
the spread of prices, the interrelation be- 
tween Winnipeg and world prices, the 
nature and effect of the increased specula- 
tion in a “bull” market, the effect of short 
selling on prices, the relation between 
speculation and hedging, and the nature 
and effect of gambling in grain futures. 

(4) Summary of the evidence which 
bears directly on the main question, 
namely, the effect, if any, of dealing in 
grain futures upon the price received by 
the producer. 

In connection with (4) it may be stated 
that the report shows that the evidence 
of grain dealers, bankers and economists 
—all indeed, except that of the farmers— 
was undnimous that the futures market, 
in making possible insurance in the form 
of hedging, by which the risks of price 
fluctuations are borne by speculators, and 


| by providing a continuous and liquid mar- 
ket for the farmers’ 


|marketing of grain to be conducted on a 


grain enables the 


very small margin, the advantage of which 
is reflected in part, at least, in the price 
which the farmer receives. 


the Grain Stabilization Corporation to 
hold its stocks off the marker for a year, 
Carl Williams, acting chairman of the 


| Board, stated orally June 22. 


“The stabilization policy has not been 
discussed by the Board in the last few 


|days, and there has therefore been no 


change of policy,” Mr. Williams said. “Mr. | 
Stone stated recently that the wheat would 
be sold as opportunity presents itself, but ! 


}in such a way as to impose a minimum 
| burden on foreign and domestic markets.” 


. » « Record of Bills in. . 


STATE LEGISLATURES 





Insurance 

Til. S. 610. To provide for liens in favor 
of hospitals, physicians, surgeons and nurses 
against damages or settlements received by 
injured persons, except those under Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. Killed by Senate. 


Til. H. 193. To permit certain insurance 
companies to write hail insurance. Passed 
by House and Senate. 


mee H. ae require burial insurance 
societies to file annual reports. Pass | 
by House and Senate. . we 

ill. H. 727. To limit amount of single 
risk to be-assumed by individual Lloyds un- 
derwriter to 10 per cent of his deposit. 
Passed by House and Senate. 

Ill. H. 729. To prohibit investment of 
funds of life insurance companies in com- 
mon stocks but to permit investments 
certain preferred stocks. Passed by 
and Senate. F 


| 


in 
House 


Ill. H: 730. To change date of payment 
of fire marshal tax. Passed by House and 
Senate: 

Ill. H. 731. To authorize fire 


; companies 
to write smoke and smudge insurance ond | 
other risks and perils to property not against 

public 


policy to insure. Passed by House 

and Senate 
Iu. BH. 732 To regulate investments of 
fire, marine and inland navigation insur- 
ance companies Passed by House and 


Senate. 
Ii} H. 734 


To provide for qualification, 
examination 


and licensing of insurance 
| brokers. Passed by House and Senate | 
i Ill. H. 735. To provide for qualification, 
examination and licensing of insurance 
agents. Passed by House and Senate. 
lll. H. 736. To prohibit assessment life 
insurance companies from offering stock as 


an inducement to insurance. Passed by 
House and Senate. 
Ill. H. 739. To amend Casualty Act to 


require capital of $200,000 to transact 
three kinds of business listed in act, 
by House and Senate. 

Ill. H. 740. Relative to deposit of reserve 
and registration of policies and annuity | 
bonds by life companies. Passed by House | 
and Senate. 

Ill. H. 743. To prescribe new requirements 
for organization of mutual insurance com- 
panies other than life and to require $10,000 
deposit Passed by House and Senate 

Ill H. 748. To permit fraternal societies 
doing business prior to Act of 1893 to some 


any 
Passed” 


under amendment without reorganization. 
Passed by House and Senate 
Wis s. 8 To repeal provision for re- 


ciprocal taxation of foreign insurance com- 


panies. Rejected by Senate 
Wis. S. 31. To provide indemnity to per- 
sons injured in automobile acidents and 


to establish a State automobile fund, Re- 
jected by Senate. 


Wis. &. 55. To substitute a doctrine of 


Changes in Status 





comparative negligence for 
negligence in civil actions for 


sonal injury and property 
by Governor. a oe 


contributory 
death, per- 
ge. Signed 


Motor Vehicles 
Colo. H. 56. To regulate registration of 
motor vehicles, require drivers’ licenses, and 


to prescribe requirements ers 
eee q for operation of 


on roads Signed by Governor. 
Social Welfare 
ae ak I He make Old-age Assistance 
ory in all counties after Jul 
1933. Signed by Governor. owe. P 
Veterans 
Calif. A. 1461. rot 


of chien, — provide for education 
Ire of veterans who died durin 
World War. Signed by Governor. . 


Workmen's Compensation 


Calif. S. 555. To extend limitation of 
time for filing compensation proceedings 
where release or compromise agreement is 
not approved by Commissioner, Signed by 
Governor. ; 

Calif. S. 558. To provide Pp 
ante p de burden of proof 


upon defendant to show com- 
pliance with act, in prosecution for viola- 


tions of section 29. Passed by Senate and 


House Signed by Governor. 
Wis. S. 113. Relative to companies writ- 
ing workmen's 


! compensation 
Signed by Governor 

we. AA Relative to compensation for 
major permanent injuries. Signed by Gov- 


ernor, 
Bills Introduced 


, _., Banking: Finance 
Ala. S. 289. Teasley. Reducing the legal 


rate of interest in Alabama from 8 per cent 
to 6 per cent, 


Insurance 


Insurance 
Ala. H. 952. Taylor. To authorize certain 
cities to impose a 6 per cent premium tax 
on local business of fire insurance 
panies and associations. 
Ala. H. 1002. Manasco. 
promotion of insurance 
the sale of securities; 


com- 


To regulate the 
corporations and 
Banking and Insur- 


ance. 

Ala. H. 1035 Taylor. To authorize a 
local 6 per cent premium tax by counties 
of 110,000-300,000 population on’ life, tor- 
nado, morine, accident and compensation 
insurers if n> such tax is paid to any city 
within county. . 

Ala Kh. 10J6 Taylor To authorize a 
local 6 per cent premium tax by cities of 
68,000-300,009 population on life, tornado, 
marine, accident and compensation in- 
surers. 

Fla. H. 95-X. Robineau. Relative to sick 
and/or funeral benefit insurance; Insur- 
ance, 

Fla. H. 123-X. Watson. 


To provide the 
manner in which claims on insurance pol- 


icies shall be paid; Insurance, 





| 


the report says, “it is undoubtedly | 


Nelson, Richard W. 


experience of the last nine years, ex- 


Weeks ended May 30, 


Estimated expectancy, A: , 





Cases reported 1931 1930 A 
Diphtheria: 

46 States ....c.cccceee 765 927 ae 

we GHD Wicecevsecess 378 476 736 

SS TRACS ccccccvesens 18,655 14,229 oe 

Wt WIS i nsedee esis. 7,142 5,747 eee 
Meningococcus meningitis: 

SS WOES sia eericutes 99 131 eee 

Wy GISIOR . ecircscceee 51 55 eee 

46 States eecccvere 23 41 ee 
Scarlet fever: 

46 States .ccccccccss 4,571 2.696 TT" 

O7 chties .rccccccccess 1,957 1,140 1,186 
Smallpox: 

46 States ..... 77 750 ea 

97 cities .. 94 95 49 
Typhoid fever: 

GO- Btates cn cccceee . 208 226 abe 

eer 43 44 40 

Deaths reported 

| Influenza and pneumonia: 

Oe GING. ae veexcisncds 658 495 eee 
Smallpox: | 

BO CMOS cucccqrccccce 1 9 aes 

Fort Worth, Tex. J , 





NEW BOOKS 


Received by 


Library of Congress 


List supplied dail 
of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents 
and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number 


is at end of last line. 

Abbott, Lysla’L., ee Over the bookland 
trail; reading list for boys and girls in 
senior and junior high schools. 63 p., illus. 
Portland, Me., Craigie co., 1931. 31-10630 


Audisio, Gabriel. Harun al-Rashid, caliph of 
Bagdad. 242 p. N. Y., R. M. McBride & 
co., 1931. 31-10620 

Black, Oswald F. Development of certain con- 
cepts of physics in high school students. 
Experimental study. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Co-4 
lumbia univ., 1930.) 209 p., illus. Potcthef- 
stroom, South Africa, ‘‘Die Weste,” 1930. 

31-10868 

Boruff, Clair S. Anaerobic fermentation of 
cellulose and cellulosic materials. (Abstract 
of thesis (Ph. D.)—Univ. of Ill., 1931.) 8 p. 
Urbana, IIl., 1931. 31-10476 


Buranelli, Prosper. Post-graduate cross word 
puzzle book. 2d ser., ed. by ... F. Gregory 
Hartswick and Margaret Petherbridge. 131 
p. N. Y., Simon & Schuster, 1931. 31-10612 


by the Library 





Carnegie institution of Washington. Classi- | 
fied list of publications. 208 p. Lancaster, 
Pa., Lancaster press, 1931. 31-10632 

Cutler, Bradley D. Sir James M. Barrie, 
bibliography, with full collations of Amer, | 
unauthorized editions. 242 p., illus. N.| 
Y., Greenberg, 1931. 31-10629 

Delbridge, Chas, Lomax. Delbridge round 
amounts interest table. 18°, to 4%, 1 day | 


to 128 days, on one dollar to one hundred | 


thousand dollars. _ Also with time table. | 
134 p. St. Louis, Mo., Delbridge co., 1931. | 
31-10627 | 


Erben, Karel J., comp. 


Panslavonic folk-lore, | 
in four books, by 


W. W. Strickland. Trans. | 


from Karel Jaromir Erben's “A hundred 
genuine popular Slavonic fairy stories in 
original dialects.” 469 p. N. Y., B. Wester- 
mann co., 1930. 31-10614 
Garrison, Flisha E. Roosevelt, Wilson and 
Fedl. reserve law. 367 p. Boston, Christo- 
pher pub. house, 1931. 31-10624 


Gibbard, Mabel K. Pastimes and sports for 


girls; illus. 244 p. Phila., J. B. Lippin- | 
cott co., 1931. 31-10615 
Griffith, Llewelyn W. Up to Mametz. 238 p. 
Lond., Faber & Faber, 1931. 31-10619 


Grimshaw, Ivan G. 


When I was a boy in Eng- 
land; illus. 


(Children of other lands books.) 
160 p. Boston, Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
co., 1931. 31-10618 

Gwatkin, Wm. E. Cappadocia as Roman pro- 
curatorial province. (Thesis (Ph. D.)— 
Princeton univ., 1930.) 66 p., illus. Prince- 
ton, 1930. 31-10621 

Heating and piping contractors natl. assn. 
Standard manual on pipe welding. 280 p., 
illus. N. Y., Heating & piping contractors 
natl. assn., 1931. 31-10608 

Lambert, Mary R. Boston, Tattershall & 
Croyland, by and R. Walker, M. A. 
139 p., illus. Oxford, B. Blackwell, 1930. 

31-10622 

(Amer. mathe- 
pubs,, vol. xil.) 
mathematical socy., 
31-10604 

240 p. Lond., 


Lefschetz, Solomon. 
matical socy. 
410 p. N. Y.. 
1930. 

Long, Geo. 


Topolgy. 
Colloquium 
Amer, 


Folklore calendar. 
P. Allan, 1930. 31-11066 
Macfie, John M. Ramayan of Tulsidas: or, 
Bible of northern India. 260 p. Edin- 
burgh, T. & T. Clark, 1930, 31-10635 
McKee, Philip. Big town. 278 p. N. Y., 
John Day co., 1931. 31-10626 
McNair, Malcolm P. Problems tn retail store 
management, by . » and Chas. I. Gragg. 
Ist ed. 741 p., illus. N. Y¥., McGraw-Hill 
book co., 1931. 31-10625 
Moulton, Mildred. Structural view of con- 
ference as organ of internatl. co-operation. 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—N. Y. univ., 1930.) 118 p. 
Highland Park, N. J., 1930. 31-10483 
Mulhall, Walter F. Two men in a pullman, 
by Franklin B. Evans [pseud.] 20 p. N. Y., 
Prtd. by A. H. Vela co., 1931. 31-10628 
Assessment of real es- 
tate in Ia. and other mid-western states. 
272 p., illus. Ia, City, 1931. 31-10484 
Selling, Lowell S. Experimental investigation 
of phenomenon of postural persistence. 
(Archives of psychology, no. 118.) 
N. Y., 1930. 

Selwood, Pierce W. Observations on rare 
earths. Absorption and refraction of certain 
rare earth salts. (Abstracts of thesis (Ph. 
D.)—Univ. of Ill., 1931.) 8 p. Urbana, IIl., 
1931. 31-10477 

Smith, Mrs. Cora (Kincannon). Key to de- 
velopment of your psychic powers. 109 p. 
Spokane, Inland-Amer. prtg. co., 1931. 


31-10633 
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Is AD 
May 
DOIT! 


I started to write a clever ad to 
fill this space. Then I changed 
my mind. Because the man to 
whom I am advertising has had 
his fill of cleverness and will 
hire me for my ability to think 
clearly, act quickly, promise lit- 
tle and 


TH 


perform without stint, 
I have had 20 years of educa- 
tion—-the sound, practical kind 


which started in a newspaper 
office and has continued through 


twelve years of advertising 


agency experience. I write a 
pretty good piece of copy; I 
know merchandising; I under- 


stand advertising from A to Z; 
have a presentable appearance; 
some personality; can talk in- 
telligently to one man or to a 
thousand. Believe I have made 
a mistake in trying to win 
through, single-handed. Want 
to rectify it now by getting 
in with a big organization. For 
the right boss in the right out- 
fit, I will work for a living for 
one year. The “right boss” will 
be willing and the “right out 
fit’ will be able to pay in five 
ficures thereafter. It will take 
not more than a five minute 
interview to find out whether 
or not you are interested. Will 
you venture that much time on 
the possibility of picking up 


a 
who 


man may prove worth 
while? 
BOX 100, UNITED STATES DAILY 


280 Broadway, New York, N. ¥. 
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Equipment of an airplane with a large 
parachute, with means to bring it from 
a storage ‘pocket in the plane into op- 
erative position for use in effecting a 
safe landing of the plane in case of 
emergency is the idea embodied in the 
invention of Andrew Bochnak, of Bob- 
town, Pa., just patented in the United 
States Patent Office. 

A pocket, opening rearward, and pro- 
vided with means for folding a para- 
chute sail, to be placed above the wings 
of the airplane, is proposed in the speci- 
fications. The plane would be equipped 
with a frame, including side-forming 
elements, extending backward from the 
pocket. 


The parachute sail would be fitted 


»-» | with a number of support cords attached 


along its edges, with rings on the ends 
of these cords; the cords would be slid- 
ably engaged on the side-forming ele- 
ments. Means would be provided for 
drawing the parachute from its pocket 
into operative position, with equipment 
for clamping the rings in stationary po- 


Changes Are Announced 
In the Foreign Service 


Changes in personnel of the Foreign 


Service since June 13 have just been an- | 


nounced by the Department of State as 
follows: 


Walter A. Adams, of Greenville, S. C., Amer- 
ican Consul, Nanking, China, and now on 
leave in the United States, has been com- 


missioned a Consul General under recess ap- | 


pointment and assigned American Consul at 
Hankow, China. 

Allan Dawson, of Des Moines, Iowa, a For- 
eign Service Officer detailed to the Depart- 
ment of State, assigned Third Secretary of 
Legation at Bogota, Colombia. 

Gerhard Gade, of Lake Forest, Ill., Second 
Secretary of Legation at Montevideo, Uruguay, 
now on leave in the United States, assigned 
Second Secretary of Legation at Athens, 
Greece. 

Clarence E. Gauss, of Washington, D. C., 
now American Consul General at Tientsin, 
China, detailed to the Department of State 
for duty. 

Leo P. Hogan, of East Orange, N. J.. now 
American Vice Consul at 


{in 


TY PARACHUTE FOR AIRPLANE] Tour 





sitions along the side-forming elements 
for holding the parachute in operative 
position. 


In operation, the parachute would be 
brought into operative position by op- 
erating a windlass. The windlass would 
draw a cable around a pulley which 
would force open the door of the pocket 
and pull out the parachute. Another 
cable would pull the rings rearward, ac- 
cording to the specifications, along the 
side-forming elements, extending the 
parachute. Two other cables would then 
be drawn, pulling down a rack and 
clamping all the rings in a locked po- 
sition. 

To fold back the parachute sail in 
the pocket, a wheel would be turned 
which through gear connections, would 
revolve a roller upon which the para- 
chute would be wound. A cable would 
then be drawn to pull the parachute 
back into the pocket. 

The rights in the invention have been 
protected under Patent~No. 1810550, is- 
sued June 16, 1931. 


American Consul General at Hankow, assigned 
Consul General at Tientsin, China. 


George R. Merrell Jr., of St. Louis, Mo., now | 


Second Secretary of Legation at Panama, Pan- 
ama, detailed to the Department of State for 
duty. 

Harold B. Minor, of Holton, Kans., now 
American Vice Consul at Cali, Colombia, as- 
signed Vice Consul at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 

James S. Moose Jr., of Morrillton, Ark., now 
a Language Officer at Paris, assigned as Vice 
Consul to the Consulate General at Paris, 
to resume his studies in the Fall. 

Benjamin Muse, of Petersburg, Va.. now First 
Secretary of Legation at Bogota, Colombia, 
assigned First Secretary of Legation at Monte- 
video. 

Julius Wadsworth, of Middletown, Conn., 
Third Secretary of Legation at Bogota, Co- 
lombia, and now on leave 
States, assigned Third Secretary of Legation 
at Oslo, Norway. 

Carlos J. Warner, of Chagrin Falls, 
American Vice Consul at Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentina, and now on leave in the United 
States, has been commissioned a Secretary 

the Diplomatic Service under recess ap- 


| aeons and designated Third Secretary of 


Rio de Janeiro, | 


Brazil, assigned Vice Consul at Buenos Aires, | 


Argentina. 
Frank P. Lockhart, of Pittsburg, Tex., now 


egation at Bogota, Colombia. | 
Noncareer 

Edgar L. McGinnis Jr., of Pitcairn. Pa.. a 

clerk in the American Consulate at Medellin, 

Colombia, appointed American Vice Consul 

at that post. } 

Donn Paul Medalie, of Chicago, Ill., now a 








| 


| 


in the United | 


Ohio, | 


— 


ist | Business ; 
In Canada Close 
Rival of Timber 


‘Income From Visitors Said 
To Be Likely to Exceed 
| Annual Revenue Yielded 
By the Forests 





| 





By E. Eugene Herbert 
Vice Consul, Regina, Saskatchewan 


Agriculture is rightly recognized as Can- 
ada’s greatest primary industry. It yields 
the largest revenue, and industrial surveys 

| place forestry as second in point of mone- 
|tary return. But there is another source 
of revenue that yearly runs the output of 
the forests a close race for second place 
and that is likely to exceed it in a few 
years. That is the tourist industry. 


In 1929 revenue from this source 
amounted to $300,000,000 and last year it 
was $280,000,000. This vast sum of money 
is spent by visitors from other countries, 
mostly from the United States. It is, 
therefore, new money in that the total 
amount is fresh capital brought into Can- 
ada and left here without any strings at- 


tached and not paying an annual tribute 
to someone abroad. 


Value Recognized 


It is wholly an iricrease in Canada’s 
wealth and for that reason is exceptionally 
desirable. The railways have recognized 
the value of the traffic and to look after 
it have built huge and luxurious hotels 
and enticing parks. Motor clubs, too, have 
done everything possible to encourage it. 

Up to the present time Ontario, Quebec, 
the Maritime Provinces and British Co- 
lumbia have had the lion’s share of the 
tourist revenue. These provinces have for 
years conducted publicity campaigns and 


have had the advantage of good roads for 
several years. 


Saskatchewan and the other prairie 
| provinces have expended millions of dol- 
lars in the last few years in building new 
| highways and in grading their main trunk 


| highways, and are now in a position to 


| bid for this tourist trade. 





Double Compensation 


The Governor of Pennsylvania has re- 
cently signed a bill providing double com- 
pensation for children injured while ille- 
|gally employed. The State thus gives its 
children better protection against employ- 
ment under the legal age and in for- 


bidden dangerous occupations. (Children’s 
Bureau.) 





clerk in the American Consulate at Stutt- 
{ 


gart, Germany, appointed American Vice Con- 
sul at that post. 


Carleton A. Wall, of Morristown, N. J., now 
American Vice Consul at Monrovia, Liberia, 
appointed Vice Consuf at Nantes, France. 

The American Vice Consulate at Las 
Palmas, Canary Islands, was raised to the 
rank of Consulate effective May 15, 1931. 














NOW... 


International Harvester 
nounces a new 1!4-ton, 4-speed, 
136-inch wheelbase truck — the 


Model A-2. 


tory. 


hauling. 


Here are power, speed, stam- 
attractive lines, 
around dependability. Here also 


* 
ina, 


A better truck with 
more power than International 
has ever been able to offer at the 
low price of $675 f. o. b. fae- 
It is a true International 
from front bumper to tail-light— 
of the same high quality and 
backed by the same Company- 
owned service that has made In- 
ternationals famous for low-cost 


136-inch wheelbase cha 
f. 0. B. 


an- is absolute a 


‘quality that 


ternational a 


to 5-tom ca 
all needs. 
ternational 
branches. 
branch. 


all. 


and 


the Model A- 


True International Quality at 


LOW COST--a Powerful NEW 


1'%-ton International 





ssis, standard equipment, 
factory 








Bodies for 
All Loads 
Are 
Available 


ssurance of low up- 


keep expense and unusual oper- 
ating economy for many years. 

Ask for a demonstration of 
this new truck. Drive it. In no 
other way can you appreciate the 


has been built into 
2. It is another In- 
chievement that will 


add to the evér-increasing popu- 
larity of the International line. 
Internationals are built in 34-ton 


pacities. Sizes for 


There are 183 In- 


Company-owned 


Call on the nearest 


International Harvester Company 


606 So. 


Michigan Ave. 


of America 
(Incorporated ) 


Chicago, Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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Outdoor Projects Trade Situation in Far East 
Analyzed in Weekly Review |; the level maintained since the beginning | 


Aid Employment 


| 
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Coal Output for Week 
Estimated by Bureau 
Production of soft coal continues near | 


| of the coal year. The total output dur-| 
ing the week ending June 13, including | 


e ° e e_e i _§ i . 
In Middle West Industrial and Commercial Conditions Sur-|eiimict stints sexton ins, Emergency Committee 


Indoor Manufacturing Still | 


veyed by Department of Commerce 





_| Conditions in nations of the Far East |the same as in the previous term. Severe 
At Reduced Level, States |are analyzed in the weekly review of world | depression in shipping and shipbuilding 


shows an increase of 89,000 tons, or na 
per cent, over the preceding week, and 
compares with 7,986,000 tons produced 
during the week in 1930 corresponding 
with that of June 13. | 

The total production of Pennsylvania | 


Monthly Review Issued by | '™@4¢_iust issued by the Department of |is indicated by the dismissal of a large antharcite during the week ending June | srmary, $133,000; Hartford, sewerage sys- 


Commerce. The section of the report deal-|group of employes from the Kawasaki} 


Federal Service 


Employment conditions during May 
were aided by absorption of many 
workers by outdoor projects, accord- 
ing to the monthly review of employ- 
ment tendencies just issued by the 
Employment Service, Department of 
Labor. (Publication of the section of 
the report dealing with east north 
central States was begun in the issue 
of June 22.) The remainder of the 
section and the section dealing with 
west north central States follow in 


full text: 
Ohio 


A further slight improvement in manu- 
facturing activity and employment oc- 
curred in several industries. A seasonal 
curtailment in operations adversely af- 
giected employment in some plants, while 
a moderate revival of activity quickened 
employment in others. The textile and 
clothing industry was generally dull and a 
surplus of these workers existed. Employ- 
ment in the iron and steel mills, ship- 
building yards, shoe factories, automobile 
and automobile-accessory plants, furni- 
ture establishments, and the railroad in- 
dustry continued below normal. Several 
rubber and tire plants reemployed some 
furloughed workers. Satisfactory sched- 
ules were reported in certain of the pot- 
tery plants, automobile and automobile- 
accessory factories, and glass establish- 
ments. Overtime obtained in several 
industries. Additional workers were en- 
gaged in the steam-shovel plants. Build- 
ing increased somewhat and a further in- 
crease is expected ia June. State, county, 
and Federal-aid highway contracts, re- 
cently awarded at a cost of $2,000,000, in- 
cluded projects in various localities 
throughout the State. Public-utility and 
grade-elimination projects and municipal 
improvements absorbed a large number of 
men. Railroad maintenance of way and 
construction forces showed a seasonal in- 
crease. A seasonal expansion in lake 
transportation gave employment to many 
men. Agricultural activities and other 
seasonal outdoor work furnished work for 
unskilled laborers and experienced farm 
help. A surplus of labor was apparent in 
most sections of the State during May. 


Wisconsin 


Restricted schedules prevailed in the 
$na jority of the plants in operation and a 
surplus of labor was apparent in nearly 
every section of the State. Part-time 
schedules prevailed in the paper mills, 
railroad car shops, wood-working estab- 
lishments, machine shops, knitting mills, 
foundries, metal-working plants, and sev- 
eral other industries. Several manufac- 
turing establishments maintained §satis- 
factory schedules and in some instances 
additional workers were engaged. Coal 
docks operated below normal and there 
was a considerable decrease in this em- 
ployment. Building continued in fair 
volume in a few places, but an oversupply 
of these craftsmen prevailed. There was 
® seasonal increase in forces employed 
in the railroad maintenance-of-way and 
construction departments. State and 
county road work, bridges, public-utility 
construction, municipal improvements, 
and ~ grade-elimination and_ railroad- 
crossing projects furnished employment 
to many laborers. Lake navigation in- 
creased, giving work to a number of men. 
Sufficient farm help was available in all 
communities. 


West North Central District 


(Including the States of Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, North 
Dakgta, and South Dakota.) 


Minnesota 


The volume of employment in Minne- 
sota was greater in May than during the 
month of April, largely because of in- 
creased calls for farm help, highway con- 
struction workers, and additional crews 
engaged on railroad maintenance and 
municipal improvements. There was some 
unemployment among marine workers, 
bakers, and painters in the northeastern 
section of the State. There was some- 
what better employment in the car-repair 
shops, public utilities, candy factories, 
mail-order houses, and farm-machinery 
plants. Little change was noted in the 
printing and publishing houses, wholesale 
groceries, hardware establishments, cloth- 
ing factories, or lumber-products plants. 
A few additional State building projects 
were started, also several schools, hospi- 
tals, and other items. While employment 
in the building trades appeared somewhat 
better, there were plenty of these crafts- 
men available. Curtailed operations were 
noted in the flour mills and grain ele- 
vators. Hotels and restaurants showed 
substantial increases in employment com- 
pared with the previous month. 


Missouri 


Weather conditions during May were 
favorable for field and farm activities, 
resulting in a greater demand for farm 
help, and a further improvement is ex- 
pected in June. A number of the leading 
industries showed moderate increases in 
employment, notably boot and shoe fac- 
tories, farm-machinery plants, automo- 
o bile-assembly plants, drug and chemical 

establishments, and_ electrical - supply 
houses. Building in the larger cities pro- 
ceeded on a fairly satisfactory basis, with 
a decided increase in employment noted 
among the building-trades men. A large 
volume of unskilled labor continued to 
be employed on river-improvement proj- 
ects, highway construction, and railroad 
maintenance. There was a better demand 
for male and female clerical and factory 
workers. There was little activity in lead 
or zinc mining. Pe 


Iowa 


| being manifested in South China in low- 


ing with the Far East follows in full text: 


China 
China.—Wheat crop outlook in China is 
good, with prospects of excellent crops 


| of foreign wheat are larger than a year! taxation owing to the condition of the 
}ago, it is believed that lighter crops in} pudget. 


contiguous territory will result in Shang-|£5,000,000 loan floated in London during Czech Factory’ to Establish 


hai mills purchasing larger quantities Of|the past week was left in the hands of 
foreign wheat than last year. The crop! the underwriters. 


outlook for other cereals is generally good. 
Due to mechanical difficulties, airplane 
services on the Nanking-Peiping division | 
have suspended for three weeks. Passen- 


ger services are expected to be inaugurated | and coconut oil 
soon on the airline opérating between | downward, 


| dockyards in addition to the several hun-| 
| dreds previously discharged. 


New Zeland 


/ 

% t J New Zealand—Trade in all lines of| v 
in North China and in Manchuria. Favor-| business throughout New Zealand, except |for the country as a whole during the 
| able weather in the past two weeks has radio is the lowest since 1920. Practically | week ended June 13 is estimated at 20,100 Id 
|improved the wheat outlook in central) all industries have adopted a 10 per cent | net tons, the same figuré as for the pre- 
and lower Yangtze Valley areas, but, while | reduction in wages. 
| quality is better, the lower Yangtze wheat| are expected to be the lowest in years.|tons for the week in 1930 corresponding 


Approximately 68 per cent of the 


Philippine Islands 


Philippine Islands—With abaca, copra! his organization would open 2,000 new! Page County, resurfacing York Road, But- 
prices tending skowly | retail stores and repair shops in foreign |terfield Road to S. Ogden Avenue, $40,- 
conditions continue difficult,| countries during the coming year, which | 000; Lee County, paving, $32,328; Wauke- 


| . is — at Frees tons. ry tem and filter beds, $60,000. 
|shows a decrease 0 : ons, or 11. ; a : 
;per cent, from the preceding week, and ease ae eae construction 
jis 28.1 per cent lower than the output | #warded in May, $ aun. ; 

|during the week in 1930 corresponding! District of Columbia.—Washington, five 
| with that of June 13. sewers, $78,000; paving in Capitol Plaza 
The total production of beehive coke | and Federal Triangle, $196,720. 
Georgia.—Waycross, hospital, $150,000. 
o.—State highway construction 
awarded in May, $481,134. 


importa during i051) cing week. St cree oe | Illinois—State highway construction 


|crop may show a reduction of 25 per cent|‘The new session of Parliament which| With that of June 13.—Issued by the Bu-| awarded in May, $4,128,985; Boone County, 
| from last year. Even though China’s stocks | opens on June 24, is expected to increase |7e@U of Mines. 


paving road, $113,014; Christian County, 
paving road, $43,743; Elsah, group of 16 
buildings, Principia College for Christian 
Scientists, $3,500,000; hae 3 ae an rio 
. ing and culvert work, 421; Franklin 
| 2.000 Shoeshops Abroad County, gravel surfacing and bridge work, 
| $29,669; Jacksonville, swimming pool, Illi- 
| Bata, Czechoslovakia’s mass production nois State School for Deaf, $40,000; North 
| manufacturers, recently announced that! Aurora, State Street bridge, $76,439; Du 


Nanking and Manchuria via Peiping.| especially in the provinces. During the| would give work to many local shoe re-|gan, grade school addition, Glen Flora 


Canton's municipal reconstruction program | past week, 
continues unaffected by the recent change | trade 
in administration. The Kwangtung pro-| products, 
school year. 


vincial government is reported to have 
purchased silver amounting to 15,000,000 


owing to the opening of the| Woods. v 
Credits are strictly limited,| Rumors are current that he also ex- | high school, $40,000. 
but collections have eased slightly, proba-| pects to open up a chain of cleaning and 


large centers showed some! pairmen and clerks, according to a report | Avenue, $26,833. 


textiles and paperifrom Acting Commercial Attache Sam E., Indiana.—State highway construction 
|}awarded in May, $997,247; Boone Grove, 
construction 


Iowa.— State highway 


Hong Kong dollars (approximately $350,-| bly due to the restriction of business to| pressing shops in Czechoslovakia.—Issued | awarded in May, $494.684. 
by the Departmeni of Commerce. 


000) and to be resuming the minting of| sound accounts. 


subsidiary coin. Considerable interest is 


priced trucks and passenger cars. 


The Canton Government in South 
China is retaining all customs collections 
except 5 per cent for foreign loan service. 
General trading in North China remains 
dull, although fair compared to last month. 
The tax situation continues the outstand- 
ing factor in North China commerce, with 
increasing ill effects upon all trading. The 
situation in certain areas is reported defi- 
nitely worse than under the former likin 
system, as the number of the tax barriers 
and the accounts collected are increasing 
and no immediate improvement is in 
sight. The collections, although irregular, 
are technically authorized under the con- 
sumption, business, and special tax rul- 
ings of the Central Government. 


Traders report that collectors at various 
barriers are stopping all goods and ac- 
cepting irregular sums agreed upon after 
much bargaining. The Tientsin sugar 
guild is reported to have: ordered a num- 
ber of firms to cease all purchases, and 
other organizations contemplate similar 
action, with the possibility of a general 
merchants’ strike being ordered unless 
some adjustments in tax collections are 
made. The sugar guild is still handling 
no goods, and Peiping meat dealers are 
refusing to pay the tax, with the result 
that no meat can be purchased in the 
city. Other guilds are reported expected 
to join the movement. 

The new business tax, which was sched- 
uled to take effect in Manchuria on June 
1, ranges in amounts from 1 to 2 per cent 
of turnover. The following classes of 
business are included among those from 
which the business tax will be collected: 
Storage, insurance, transportation, broker- 
age, manufacturing, and electric current, 
gas, and water suppliers. The wholesale | 
indent business is exempt, while 2 per 
cent of capital and reserve will ‘e col- 
lected from banks. A further shipment 
of bean cakes to Europe is being made 
over the Trans-Siberian Railway. 


India 


India.—India’s overseas trade contin- 
ued to decline in April, reflecting the gen- 
eral business depression and disordered 
domestic conditions through India. Im- 
ports during April declined to 125,650,000 
rupees from 181,009,000 for April of last 
year, and exports declined from 240,400,- 
000 rupees to 136,550,000. Every principal 
item on the import list except electrical 
equipment was affected during the month, 
particularly automobiles, galvanized iron, 
all categories of piece goods, and aniline 
dyes. Among piece goods imports, gray 
unbleached declined from 74,000,000 yards 
to 24,000,000 yards, due to general busi- 
ness conditions, boycotts on foreign piece 
goods and the additional duties placed 
on imports of gray goods during the year. 
Among the principal exports all com-| 
modities except raw jute and_ shellac} 
registered declines. 


Netherland East Indies 
Netherland East Indies.—The a 





pated revival in bazaar trade during the 
harvesting season is not materializing. 
The past week's trading and commodity 
markets have been quiet and prices are 
weak, while money continues tight, with 
collections difficult. 


Japan 


Japan.—Business in Japan continues 
spotty but stock and bond prices are hold- 
ing firm. Call money is now available at 
14 per cent. Postal savings deposits 
; Show a decided’ increase, presumably on 
account of the reduction in bank inter- 
est rates. Banks disapprove of the plan 
formulated by the government and silk 
interests to dispose of surplus raw silk 
stocks by manufacturing the silk into 
textiles for sale in both foreign and do- 
mestic markets. Indications are that 


dividend rates of leading industrial com- | 
panies for the first half year will remain | 


yet sufficiently active to employ all the 
| resident tradesmen. Coal mining was not 
very active and seasonal dullness obtained 
in the meat-packing houses. Employment 
gains were recorded in the brick and tile 
|plants, but little change was noted in 
| boiler plants, cooperage factories, of whole- 





| sale and retail department stores. 


Nebraska 
Some improvement in general employ- 
| ment nditions was noted during the 
|}month of May, but a plentiful supply of 


Kansas.—State highway construction 


Junior 


Largest Public Works Award 


e e Pessoa pane in May, SO an te 
f head t n operations uilding, 
O Vf Week Is et Uu l M tin neso ta | $40,000: 10 officers quarters; $150,000; Sag- 





[Continued from Page 3.] 


| city limits, $25,000. 





| works, Dale Street between Regent and 
Laurel Streets, $44,569. 


Michigan.—State highway construction 


inaw Bay and River, dredging channel, 

$722,343; Detroit, excavating for railroad 

“Wye e _|underpass, Allen Road, $67,000; Muskegon, 

Reports 88 Millions in gas plant for Muskegon Gas Company, 


Construction During Week |" Missouri State highway construction 


{awarded in May, $1,735,613; Dover, 5,215 
feet dikes and 2,600 feet revetment, Mis- 
souri River, Berlin and Baltimore Bends, 
$326,1890; Kansas City, paving and track- 


|awarded in May, $394,528; Atchison, re-| age, Indiana Street, $97,000; St. Louis, 
| surfacing, $41,580: Wichita, channel and_ steel viaduct over Riverview Drive, Pros- 


levee work on Arkansas River to straighten | pect Hill, $101,000; paving curb and gut- 
and protect east bank, Funston Avenue, to, ters, $28,458; building for Franciscan 
fathers, Compton Street, $100,000; engine 
house, $30,000. 

New Jersey: Camden, dredging Dela- 
ware Road between Clinton Street and 
Pine Street at New Terminal, $42,000; 
Long Beach, grading and paving, $64,783; 

; 2 a ene .. |New Brunswick, paving, $28,011; Paterson, 
a rece “eae” $26,150; New Or- ;paving Ryle Avenue, Vernon Avenue, IIli- 

ae , oo nois Avenue, Broadway, and Cross Street; 

Maryland.—State highway construction | end constructing industrial sewers, East 
awarded in May, $1,017,585; Baltimore, St.|99ndq Street between First Avenue and 
Joseph Monastery, Frederick Avenue, Second Avenue, $41,985; Hackensack Ad- 
$500,000. ministration building for county; $1,350,- 

Bay State Contracts 000; Po gee ipl er Fray. 

Massachusetts—State highway  con-/| Fike, $110,000; East Orange, building for 
struction awarded in May, $5,982,842; |St. Joseph's Church, Telford Street and 
Lawrence, widening Amesbury Street, $25,- | Tremont Avenue, $150,000; Jersey City, re- 
000; Cambridge, Memoral Chapel, Harvard | Pairing asphalt pavements and resurfacing 
University, $1,000,000; Falmouth, dredging Street intersections, $29,758; Morristown, 
and repairing breakwater, Waquoit Bay, mew jail, Court Street, $150,000; addition 
$25,220; bulkhead, $25,000; Attleboro, St.| to court house, Ann Street, $250,000; hall 
John the Evangelist Church, $200,000; Bos- | Of records, Ann Street, $500,000; Newark, 
ton, generator sets and switchboard at/|Farmers’ market, $150,000; New Bruns- 
Navy Yard, $60,000; Jamaica Plain, ware-| Wick, rectory, Christ Episcopal Church, 
house, garage, and service building, Bos- | $150,000; New Monmouth, concrete paving, 
ton Consolidated Gas Company, $50,- | road to Port Monmouth, $74,377. 

000; Leominster, improving watershed for The report on conditions in other 
city, $100,000; Worcester, comfort station,| States will be printed in full tert in 
Holmes Field, $25,000; Boston, sewerage the issue of June 24. 


Kentucky. —Louisville, gymnasium, Uni- 
versity of Louisville, $32,250. 

Louisiana.—State highway construction 
awarded in May, $34,993; Bossier Parish, 
radio and parachute building, Barksdale 





chool 


at Girard College 


UNITED ENGINEERS 
& ConsTRUCTORS INC. 


combining 


Day & Zimmermann 
Engineering & Construction Co. 


Dwight P. Robinson & Co., Inc. 
The U. G.I. Contracting Co. 
Public Service Production Co. 

United Engineers & Constructors 

(Canada) Ltd. 

Dwight P. Robinson & Company 

of Brazil, Inc. 

Dwight P. Robinson & Company 

of Argentina, Inc, 


IRARD COLLEGE, Philadelphia, estab- 

lished under the will of Stephen Girard 
in 1848 for orphan boys, is making a valuable 
and unique contribution to American 
citizenship. 


In recent years large increases in enroll- 
v ment have necessitated important additions 
to the school plant. We have been privileged 
since 1926 to serve this great institution as 
cohstruction managers, executing from the 
plans of John T. Windrim, Architect, a con- 
struction program representing a total cost 


of $6,375,000. 


Design and Construct 


INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
STEAM POWER STATIONS 


HYDRO-ELECTRIC 
DEVELOPMENTS 


RAILROAD WORK 
GAS PLANTS 
PIPE LINES 





Recently Completed . . 


Sixth Repeat Order Built on Scheduled Time 


Other buildings constructed at Girard 
include a large Dining Hall and Service 
Building, High School Annex, alterations to 
Lafayette Building, Cottage Group for young 
boys, residences for the President and other 
officers, and miscellaneous building and ser- 
vice facilities. 

Under the professional form of agreement 
by which we served, the closest cooperation 
was maintained with the architect, and the 
many parts of the work were coordinated 
and expedited. Extras were minimized. Low 
costs resulted. 


Favorable weather conditions resulted |@ll classes of labor prevailed. Farm help | 
in a further improvement in employ-|WaS in better demand and additional 
ment conditions throughout Iowa during| Workers were engaged on State highway 
the month of May. Full-time operations projects, municipal improvements, railroad 
obtained in the creameries and produce construction and maintenance, and other | 


Build 
APARTMENTS 


The Junior School which we recently com- 
pleted, with living and class room capacity 
for 300 boys, is our seventh authorization from 


Our long experience in construction work 
for institutions is available to schools, uni- 








houses. Increases to forces are expected 
in the cement mills. Normal schedules 
for this time of year were reported in 
the meat-packing plants. Flour mills op- 
erated below normal, but gains in employ- 
ment are expected following the wheat 
harvest in June. The State highway- 
construction program for this year in- 
cludes 320 miles of paving, 160 miles of 
graveling, and 193 miles of grading to 
cost approximately $21,000,000, and a large 
number of men have been engaged on 
the various projects. Slightly better em- 
ployment was noted in the building in- 
dustry, but the supply of skilled workers 
exceeded all requirements. 
Kansas 
The large volume of highway construc- 
tion reported last month continued to em- 
ploy many workers and additional crews 
were engaged during May. Part time 
prevailed in the majority of the car-re- 
pair shops, but employment in the rail- 
road industry generally showed some im- 
provement. Farm help was in good de- 
mand, but little difficulty was experienced 
in meeting requirements, Building was not 


cutdoor projects. Part-time schedules ob- 
tained in the car-repair shops. Seasonal 
curtailment of operations was noted in the 
flour mills, with improvement in this in- 
dustry anticipated in June. A further 
slight improvement occurred in the build- 
ing industry and tmployment among the 
building-trades men increased somewhat. 
Employment gains were recorded in the 
automobile-accessory plants, public utility 
concerns, and wholesale grocery houses. 
Transient labor continued to arrive and 
there was a marked surplus of this class 
of help. Clerical and factory workers were 
still plentiful, but the demand was some; 
what better than in April. 


North Dakota 


A large number of State and Fed- 
eral aid highway construction projects 
have been started. Seeding was completed 
in May, and the supply of farm labor 
exceeded requirements. No transient 
building-trades men will be required in 
North Dakota during the ensuing Sum- 
mer months. The building program was 


LContinued on Page 8, Column 6.] 


° HOTELS 
OFFICE AND MONUMENTAL 
BUILDINGS 


this client. This building of marble and steel 
fireproof construction contains the finest and 
most modern equipment obtainable. 





versities, hospitals and others, under a method 
which protects the interests of officers, 
trustees and architects. 


UNITED ENGINEERS & CONSTRUCTORS 


INCORPORATED 


DWIGHT P. ROBINSON, PRESIDENT 
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Rights 
Are Decided in 





Bankruptey Suit| Section 


Action Against Officers and 
Directors Denied Stock- 
holder After Termination 
Of the Proceedings 


Aupany, N. Y. 


ErIcH STEPHAN, ETC., 
v. 
THE MERCHANTS COLLATERAL CORPORATION 
ET AL. 
New York Court of Appeals. 
No. 253 


Appeal by defendants from judgment of 
Appellate Division, Second Department, 
reversing on law and facts a judgment 
of special term dismissing the complaint 
and granting a new trial. 

Forrest M. ANversoNn for appellants; Ep- 
win J. Dever for respondent. 

Opinion of the Court 
June 1, 1931 
Pounp, J.—Plaintiff commenced this 
representative action on behalf of himself 
and all other stockholders of the Mer- 
chants Collateral Corporation by the serv- 
ice of the summons on Jan. 28, 1929. 


He seeks a judgment thatthe other 
defendants pay to the defendant Mer- 
chants Collateral Corporation the dam- 
ages sustained by reason of alleged mis- 
conduct of defendant officers and directors 
of the corporation, and that a receiver be 
appointed of the property of the corpora- 
tion. 


Adjudicated a Bankrupt 

The defendant, Merchants Collateral 
Corporation, was adjudicated a bankrupt 
on Jan. 25, 1928, by the United States 
District Court of the Eastern District of 
Pennsylvania, and a trustee was appointed 
on Feb. 17, 1928. The trustee accounted 
and was discharged of his trust on Sept. 
24, 1928. Thereafter on Jan. 28, 1929, this 
action was instituted. 


Generally speaking, the title to all the 
property of the bankrupt passed to the 
trustee. The question is whether the 
stockholder’s action will lie. 


Section 2(8) of the Baukruptcy Act (11 
U. S. C. A. sec. 11) invests courts of 
bankruptcy with jurisdiction to “close 
estates, whenever it appears that they 
have been fully administered * and 
reopen them whenever it appears that 
they were closed before being fully ad- 
ministered.” 

Section 11d provides that “suits shall 
not be brought by or against a trustee of 
a bankrupt estate subsequent to two years 
after the estate has been closed.” But 
section 11d was never meant to allow the 
bankrupt to appropriate property which 
the trustee should have taken possession 
of before the estate was closed, and a 
motion to reopen the estate may at any 
time be addressed to the sound discretion 
of the district court (In re Schreiber, 23 
Fed. (2d) 428) and in any event two years 
had not elapsed before the estate was 
first closed. 


Mo 


New Trustee Proposed 

A new trustee should be elected for the 
purpose of administering the unadmin- 
istered assets. ‘(In re Minners, 253 Fed. 
300.) The application to reopen should 
be made by the creditors. There must be 
not only a reasonable prospect of unad- 
ministered assets but also evidence that 
creditors or other parties in interest would 
be benefited by the success of the reopen- 
ing. (In re Graff, 250 Fed. 997.) 

A claim against directors of a bankrupt 
corporation for damages due to their mis- 
conduct passes to and may be enforced by 
the trustee. (Bynum v. Scott, 217 Fed. 122.) 

In these circumstances, how may a 
stockholder maintain a derivative action 
in the right of a bankrupt corporation? 

Trustees in bankruptcy are not bound to 
accept property which in their judgment 
is of an onerous and unprofitable nature 
calculated to burden rather than benefit 
the estate but they should maks such 
election with knowledge of the nature of 
such property so that the bankrupt court 
may compel a different course. (Dushane 
v. Beall, 161 U. S. 513.) 

But here it does not appear that the 
claim was brought to the attention of the 
trustee or that any such election was 
made by him. Therefore, it cannot be 
said that the trustee elected not to accept 
the claim in suit. (Sessions vy. Romadka, 
145 U.S. 29.) 

This right of action of the corporation 
against the directors passed to the trustee 
in bankruptcy. The trustee might have 
declined to accept it. If such election 
had been made, the bankrupt could assert 
title thereto. If it in turn did not elect 
to proceed to enforce it the stockholder 
might maintain its action. 


Appellate Division Reversed 

“But that doctrine can have no appli- 
cation when the trustee is ignorant of the 
existence of the property and has had no 
opportunity to make an election. It can- 
not be that a bankrupt, by omitting to 
schedule and withholding from his trustee 
all knowledge of certain property, can, 
after his estate in bankruptcy has been 
finally closed up, immediately thereafter 
assert title to the property on the ground 
that the trustee had never taken any ac- 
tion in respect to it. If the claim was of 
Value (‘as certainly this claim was ac- 
cording to the judgment below) it was 
Something to which the creditors were en- 
titled, and this bankrupt could not, by 
withholding knowledge of its existence, ob- 
tain a release from his debts and still as- 
Sert title to the property.” (First National 
Bank v. Lasater, 196 U. S. 115, 119.) If 
the corporation could not assert title to 
this claim the stockholder could not for 
his right is of a derivative character. 

It follows that the action will not lie. 

Judgment of Appellate Division reversed 
and that of trial term affirmed with costs 
in this court and the Appellate Division. 





Ruling on Taxable Value 
Of Minnesota Packing Plant 


St. Pau, MINN., June 22. 
Overcapacity of a packing plant and 
consequent increased expense of operation 
are preper elements for ‘consideration in 
arriving at the value of such plant for tax- 
ation, the Minnesota Supreme Court has 
held in a case entitled State v. McNiven. 
Sale value must control, the court de- 
clared. An expert witness for the taxpayer 
in arriving at an opinion as to fair sale 
value stated that it would cost $250,000 
& year more to operate the plant than it 
would cost to operate one of capacity suit- 
able to the market. “Obviously this would 
be taken into consideration in a sale of 
the property,” the opinion concluded 


Dry Cleaners’ Gasoline 
Taxed by North Carolina 


RALEIGH, N. C., June 22, 
No refund should be made in the gaso- 
line tax on account of fuel used by dry 
cleaning and pressing firms, the North 
Carolina Attormey General's office has 
ruled. The law providing for a refund in 
the case of gasoline used as an ingredient, 
solvent or vehicle in manufacturing does 
wot apply, the opinion ruled. 








of Trustee |Con ference of 10 States Adopts Cooperative Held 


Reports on Uniform Labor Laws 


HarrispurG, Pa., June 22. 


At the conference of representatives of 
labor departments from 10 States, which 
was held here June 18 and 19 at the call 
of Governor Pinchot, sectional considera- 
tion was given to different phases of uni- 
form labor legislation. 

Reports were made to the general con- 
ference by each section and the recom- 
mendations included in the reports were 
adopted. The reports of the sections on 
administration of labor laws, labor laws 
for women, and labor laws for minors 
follow in full text: 

I. Education —The committee believes 
that a fundamental responsibility of the 
Departments of Labor and Industry is 
the carrying on of a continuous and con- 
sistent educational campaign: 


To secure the enactment of needed leg- 
islation. 

To make posible the most effective en- 
forcement of existing legislation. 


Realizing that this educational work 
must depend upon a knowledge of the 
changing problems arising in industry 
which can be assured only through defi- 
nite provision for scientific investigation 
and study, the committee recommends the 
establishment of Bureaus of Women and 
|Children within the State departments 
of Labor to carry on such industrial re- 
search. 


Adequacy of Enforcement 


Machinery Is Stressed 


II. Enforcement.—The committee recog- 
nizes, secondly, that the value of the 
standards it is recommending is directly 
dependent upon the adequacy of the en- 
forcement machinery and technique de- 
veloped in each.of our departments. En- 
forcement is a field too extensive and too 
technical in many of its details to have 
permitted your committee to give it ade- 
quate consideration within the time al- 
lotted for its«discussions. It does, how- 
ever, wish to recommend the following 
general standards and especially to urge 
that they be given detailed consideration 
as soon as that can be done. 

1. Your committee recommends that 
each State set up and enforce minimum 
standards of experience and training for 
its inspectorial force in order that this 
important function may be effectively car- 
ried on. 

2. The work of enforcing the women’s 
and child labor laws as a specialized and 
technical matter which, wherever possible 
should be the task of a specialized group 
of inspectors within the department. 

Hours of work: a, Daily, 8; b, weekly, 
48; c, six-day week; d, lunch period, 30 
|minutes; e, not more than six contin- 
uous hours’ work without a rest or lunch 
period of 30 minutes. 

Night work: The elimination of work 
| between 10 p. m. and 6 a. m. in manufac- 
turing and mechanical industries, mer- 
cantile establishments, hotels and _ res- 
taurants. 
| Prohibited occupations: The committee 
recommends that prohibition of occupa- 
‘tion should not be made on the basis of 
sex except where scientific research has 
| proved an occupation more hazardous to 
women than to men. 

Seats: The committee recommends that 
suitable and adequate seats be provided 
for employed women. 


Minimum Wage Legislation 
Approved in Principle 


Wages: The committee favors the prin- 
ciple of minimum wage legislation and be- 
lieves that much can be accomplished by 
experimentation with the recommendatory 
type of law until such time as mandatory 
wage legislation may be declared consti- 
tutional. 

Home work: The committee believes that 
the standards applying to work carried on 
in the factory should apply also to indus- 
trial work done in the homes. 

Labor Laws for Women: The develop- 
ment of legislation which would set mini- 
mum standards for the employment of 
women in industry has progressed in vary- 
ing degrees in the individual States par- 
ticipating in this conference. Funda- 
mentally, however, that is so far as the 


al Consideration Is Given to Different 
Phases of Proposed Legislation 


minutes; night work to be prohibited be- 
tween 6 p. m. and 7 a. m. 

B. Minors 16 to 18; daily, 8; weekly, 48; 
six-day week; lunch period, 30 minutes; 
night work to be prohibited. (1) For girls 
between 7 p.m. and 6 a.m. (2) For boys 
between 10 p. m. and 6 a. m. | 

IV. Prohibited Occupations: The com- 
mittee recognizes the field of hazardous | 
occupations for minors is one requiring 
special study and consideration, and in 
view of the study of hazardous oecupa- | 
tions now planned by a national commit- | 
tee of the Children’s Bureau, urges that} 
a continuing committee of this group 


jmeet for the purpose of considering the | 


findings of their study. 


V. Wages: Mandatory minimum wage 
legislation for minors under 18 years of 
| age. | 
VI Street Trades: The minimum age, 


; as a whole will be furthered by the ad- 
| dition of a group of technical inspectors 
| especially equipped to handle the various 


of employment and the _ regulation of 
hours applying to other occupations to 
apply equally to street trades. The com- | 
mittee believes that as a means of en- 
forcement that employment certificates | 
be required and provisions for identifica- | 
tion be made by means of a badge. The’! 
distributer shall be held responsible for 
distributing newspapers only to children 
having the required badges. 

VII.. Industrialized Agriculture: The 
minimum age of employment and the reg- 
ulation as to hours of work applying to 
other occupations should apply equally 
to children employment in industrialized 
agriculture. 


Additional Compensation 


For Injured Children 


VIII. Compensation: The committee be- 
lieves that children injured while illegally 
employed should receive additional com- 
pensation and that the additional amount 
should be a liability of the employer. i 

IX. Home Work: The standards apply- | 
ing to other occupations to apply equally | 
to industrial work done in the home. 

X. Continuation Schools: Your commit- | 
tee believes that the transition from the | 
school live to industrial employment should | 
not be abruptly made. Much that would 
be valuable in the later working life of 
young employed minors could be gained | 
if a closer integration between their early 
industrial experience and available back- 
ground and training might be made. The! 
continuation schools offer an_ obvious | 
means of securing such coordination. The | 
committee wishes to recommend that in 
cooperation with a group of interested | 
educators, further consideration be given 
the possibilities and problems involved in | 
the development of such a program. | 

Several other questions were raised in| 
the committee considering which it felt 
that it was not ready to recommend any | 
action. Two of these questions, however, | 
are regarded as especially meriting further | 
study. 

1. It is recommended that the Federal 
Woman's Bureau be asked to study and 
make recommendations concerning the 
employment of women before and after 
child birth. 

2. That the question of special provi- 
sions regulating the employment of re- 
tarded children be made the subject of 
special study. 

3. The committee holds also that the} 
well being of women and child workers 
as well as that of the working community | 


special problems which confront this serv- 
ice. 

4. The number of inspectors in each de- 
partment should be sufficient so that at 
least two adequate inspectors per year of 
each establishment coming under the jur-| 
isdiction of the Department may be made. | 

5. Cost: Your committee is fully aware) 
that the realization of its recommendations 
concerning the administration labor laws 
tor women and children will require the 


|expenditure of greater funds than have}! 


purpose and object of such legislation is 


concerned, all are in agreement. 

It is our common understanding that 
the hazards to present and future citi- 
zenship which result from a situation in 
which women are permitted to work un- 
der conditions that make substandard 
living inevitable should be eliminated. 
We look upon such a program as a meas- 
‘ure of self-protection on the part of the 
State which can assure its own well-be- 


ing only by means of securing to its work- | 


ing population at least such a mbdicum 
of leisure, of income, of security against 
industrial accident and disease hazards as 
will create for them a situation in which 
the exercise of citizenship is possible. 

We recognize that the standards which 
;we recommend are minimum standards 
'which in very many instance will be far 
exceeded by the practices established by 
farsighted leaders in industry as a meas- 
ure of enlightened self-interest and in 
some instances do not even represent the 
| level reached by the statute law in one or 
another State. 

But because, out of the experience of all 
our departments of labor, we recognize 
that there exists generally a group which 
can not be counted upon to take such en- 
lightened action we perceive the necessity 
for legal enactments which will set at least 
the following minima below which the 
employment conditions of women shall not 
be permitted to fall. 


Situations Vary in 
Individual State 


We realize also that the situations con- 
fronting the individual States here repre- 
sented vary greatly and that consequently 
their handling of the specific subjects’ on 
which recommendations are made must 
also be varied to fit local problems and 
needs. 

Labor laws for minors: The unemploy- 
ment crisis in which we find ourselves 
at present, added to the fundamental fact 
that the ever increasing mechanization of 
industry makes less and less necessary 
the use of children in order to get out 
needed production, makes this an es- 
pecially appropriate moment in which to 
| urge on all States, higher standards for 
the preparation of our young people for 
citizenship and for wage earning which 
will of themselves exclude these children 
from industry for a longer period. Your 
committee would wish that you consider 
its child labor recommendations in these 
terms: 

1. Minimum 


Age of Employment: At 
any occupation; 16 years during school 
hours; 14 years outside of school hours: 


compulsory school attendance standards 
to be amended to meet these requirements. 

Il. Employment Certificates: For all 
minors under 18 years of age, including 
proof of age, promise of employment, 
| designation of occupation and hours of 
| work and physical examination by an au- 
| thorized physician; proof of age cards for 
minors 18 to 21. 

III. Hours of Work: 
| 16; daily, 8; weekly, 48; ‘continuation 
schools hours to be included in_ total 
hours); six-day week; lunch period, 30 





A. Minors 14 to 








heretofore been available. But it believes 
that the educational program already rec- | 
ommended must be so carried on as to 
convince the public of the benefits to our 
communities which will flow from such 
expenditure. 

(The reports of the sections on 
workmen's compensation and on labor 
statistics will be printed in the issue 
of June 24, and the remaining reports 
in subsequent issues.) 


Barbers’ License Law | 
‘Enacted by Pennsylvania 


Harrissurc, Pa., June 22.) 

Barbers carrying on their trade in Penn- 
Sylvania after Jan. 1, 1932, must be li-' 
censed under a 1931 law just signed by) 
Governor Pinchot. Licenses will be is- 


sued by the Department of Public Instruc- | 
tion which is authorized to revoke the, 
registration of persons who indulge in 
alcoholic spirits or narcotics. Persons who) 
practice barbering while suffering from a} 
contagious or communicable disease are | 
liable to a fine of $100 or imprisonment 
for 30 days. | 


Ohio Senate Approves 
Special Cigarette Tax 


CoLuMBUS, OHIO, June 22, 

The bill proposing a tax of 1 cent on 
each 10 cigarettes has been passed by the 
Ohio Senate and referred by the House to 
its taxation committee. Under the terms 
of the bill no form of tobacco except cigar- 
ettes is taxable. 

The new law would be effective Sept. 1, 
1931, to Dec. 31, 1933, and according to its 
sponsors would yield approximately $6,- 
500,000 for the biennium, all to go into 
the general revenue fund. 


Corporation Tax Rate 
Continued in Alabama 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., June 22. 


Gov. Miller has signed the bill (H. 498) 
continuing the present franchise tax rate 
of $2 per $1,000 on domestic and foreign 
business cerporations. The basis of the 
tax on domestic companies is capital stock 
paid in and subject to call; on foreign 
companies, the amount of capital em- 
ployed in Alabama. The Governor has 
also signed the bill continuing the present 
rate of 4 mills on the gross receipts of 
electric public utilities. 


Applications Received 
By Radio Commission 


Applications received by the Federal 
Radio Commission June 23 were made 
public as follows: 

WOBT, Tittsworth Radio & Music Shop, 
Union City. Tenn., voluntary assignment of 
license to the Sun Publishing Co,, Inc 

WFBL, Onondaga Radio Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, Jefferson and Warren Streets, Syra- 
cuse, N,. Y., direct measurement of antenna 
input 

WNAT Broadcasting Co., 404 Main Street, 
Natc Miss 


construction permit amended | 
to request to share time with Station KRMD 


factory hardware manufacturer. 
(facilities of KTSL) instead of unlimited time. | 106 U. S, 466), but assuming, without de-| architect of the Capitol, 


Taxable Due to 
Operating Plan 


South Carolina Association 
Paying Dividends and 
Establishing Reserve 
Found Not Exempt 


RICHMOND, VA. 
SoutH CaroOLINA PropuUCcE ASSOCIATION 
V. 

COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Fourth Circuit. 
No. 3143. 

On petition to review decision of the 

Board of Tax Appeals. 
Before Parker, Nortucotr and Soper, Cir- 
cuit Judges. 


Opinion of the Court 
June 17, 1931 

Norrucort, Circuit Judge.—This is a 
petition to review a decision of the Unitea 
States Board of Tax Appeals, involving 
Geficiencies in income taxes for the fiscal 
years ended Sept. 30, 1923 and Sept. 30, 
1924, in the amounts of $165.50 and $456,30 
respectively. (19 B. T. A. 1028). 

Pentitioner is a corporation organized 
under the generai corporation statutes of 
South Carolina, with its principal office 
at Meggett, S. C., and since its organiza- 
tion in 1915 has been engaged in mar- 
keting perishable produce and purchasing 
supplies for its members. It has author- 
ized capital stock of $20,000, divided into 
1000 shares, voting common stock of $10.00 
par value, and 1,000 shares nonvoting 
common stock of $10.00 par value. 

The petitioner charged all its members 
a commission of 5 per cent, on sales made 
for them, which was its omly source of 
income, except interest on its bank de- 
posits during the years under review, and 


| 
| 


paid annual dividends to its stockholders | 


|of 10 per cent, upon its capital stock for 


all years dating from its organization from 
1915 to 1924, inclusive. Subsequent to 
1924 it decreased its annual dividends to 
7 per cent. The legal rate in South Car- 
olina was, and is, 7 per cent, except when 
by written agreement it could be made 8 
per cent. In addition to the dividends 
paid, the petitioner had in the years 1923 
and 1924 a surplus of $89,583.03 and $93,- 
381.18 respectively, and in addition, had 
a reserve for bad debts of $1,500 in each 
year, and a reserve for depreciation of 
$12,576 and $16,229.10 respectively. 


Revenue Acts Involved 


The only issue is whether petitioner is 
exempt from taxation for its fiscal years 
ended Sept. 30, 1923 and 1924, under the 
provisions of sections 231 (11) of the Reve- 
nue Acts of 1921 and 1924, which are iden- 
tical, and which are as follows: 


Sec. 231. The following organization shall 
be exempt from taxation under this title— 

“(11) (Farmers, “fruit growers,”’ or like 
associations, organized and operated as sales 
agents for the purpose of marketing the 
products of members and turning back to 
them the proceeds of sales, less the neces- 
sary selling expenses, on the basis of the 
quantity of produce furnished by them; or 
organized and operated as purchasing agents 
for the purpose of purchasing supplies and 
equipment for the use of members and turn- 
ing over such supplies and equipment to 
such members at actual cost, plus necessary 
expenses. 


All of the provisions of article 522 of the 
Commissioner's Regulations 62, pertain- 
ing to the 1921 Act, are contained in 


article 522 of his Regulations 65 of the 


1924 Act, which provides: 


Art. 522. Cooperative associations.~-(a) 
Cooperative associations, acting as sales 
agents for farmers, fruit growers, livestock 


growers, dairymen, etc.,, or engaged in 
the marketing of farm products, and turn- 
ing back to the producers the proceeds of 
the sales of their products, less the neces- 
sary operating expenses, on the basis of the 
produce furnished by them, are exempt from 
income tax and shall not be required: to 
file returns. Thus cooperative dairy com- 
panies which are engaged in collecting milk 
and disposing of it or the products thereof 
and distributing the procceds, less neces- 
sary operating expenses, among the produc- 
ers upon the basis of the quantity of milk 
or of butter fat in the milk furnished by 
such producers, are exempt from the tax. 
If the proceeds of the business are dis- 
tributed in any other way than on such a 
proportionate basis, the association does 
not meet the requirements of the statute 
and is not exempt. The accumulation and 
maintenance of a reasonable reserve for de- 
preciation or possible losses or a reserve re- 
quired by State statute or a reasonable sink- 
ing fund or surplus to provide for the erec- 
tion of buildings and facilities required in 
business, or for the purchase and Iinstalla- 
tion of machinery and equipment, or to 
retire indebtedness incurred for such pur- 
poses, will not destroy the exemption A 
corporation organized to act as a sales 
agent for farmers. or to market cooperatively 
the products of the farm, and having a cap- 
ital stock on which it pays a dividend not 
exceeding 8 per cent per annum or not 
exceeding the legal rate of interest. and 
in which the voting control Is retained by 
the shareholders who are actual producers, 
will not for such reasons be denied ex- 
emption. 

(b) Cooperative associations organized and 
operated as purchasing agents for farmers, 
fruit growers, livestock growers, dairymen, 
ete., for the purpose of buying supplies 
and equipment for their use and turning 
over such supplies and equipment to them 
at actual cost, plus neecssary operating ex- 
penses, are also exempt. The provisions 
of paragraph (a) relating to a reserve, sink- 
ing fund, or surplus, and to capital stock 
shall apply to associations coming under 
this paragraph. 


Exemption Requirements 

In order to be exempt under either (a) 
or (b) ‘an association must establish that 
it has no net income for its own account 
other than that reflected in a_ reserve, 
sinking fund, or surplus specifically au- 
thorized in paragraph (a). An association 
acting both as a sales and a purchasing 
agent is exempt if as to each of its func- 
tions it meets. the requirements of the 
statute. 

The Board of Tax Appeals found that 
the petitioner came within the provisions 
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CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


» 





BANKRUPTCY—Administration of estate—Rights of trustee—Right of action— 


Substitution of trustee for bankrupt— 


In a chattel mortgagee’s action for the possession of the mortgaged automobile 
on the ground that the defendant-mortgagor had become insolvent under a condji- 
tion of the mortgage, in which the defendant, after the adjudication that he was a 
bankrupt and the appointment of a trustee in bankruptcy subsequent to the institu- 
tion of the suit, filed an answer denying insolvency and set up a counterclaim for 
conversion of the automobile and for damages on the ground that the plaintiff had 
caused his credit to be impaired, had forced him into bankruptcy and had thereby 
destroyed his business, the plaintiff was entitled to the substitution of the trustee 
in bankruptcy for the defendant, since the right of action asserted in the counter- 
claim was an asset of the bankrupt which passed to the trustee on his appointment. 


C. 1. T. Corp. v. Smith; S. C. Sup. Ct., No. 13173, June 10, 1931. 





NAVIGABLE WATERS—Rights of public—Right to use as highway—Operation of 
glass bottom boats for pay passengers—Effect of patent from United States— 

A patent by which the United States granted to the patentee a tract of land in 
Florida embracing the bed of a large natural basin of water called “Silver Springs” 
which, together with the river into which the water flowed, was navigable water, 
did not entitle the patentee’s successors in title to the exclusive right to operate 
glass bottom boats over the waters of such basin for the purpose of showing pas- 
sengers for hire the beautiful and interesting caverns and crevices and the rock 
formations in the bed, the vegetation growing thereon, and the living creatures 
visible in the waters, and did not entitle such successors in title, who had built up 
a profitable business in the operation of such boats, to an injunction restraining 
the owner of land on the river three-fourths of a mile from the basin from operat- 
ing similar boats for the same purpose over the waters of the basin, since the title 
to the land under such waters acquired by the patentee by reason of the inclusion 
of such land in the description of land contained in the patent, if any, was sub- 
ject to the right of the public to use the waters as a highway, in view of a Federal 
statute enacted prior to the issuance of the patent which opened the land to public 
sale and provided that “all the navigable rivers and waters * * * shall be, and 
forever remain, public highways,” and since the use of the waters for the operation 
of such boats for hire constitutes a use of the waters as a highway, inasmuch as 
the public right of navigation entities the public generally to the reasonable use 
of navigable waters for all legitimate purposes of travel, for boating or sailing for 
pleasure, and for the transportation of persons or property either gratuitously or 
for hire, in any kind of water craft the use of which is consistent with the enjoy- 


ment by others of the right of navigation possessed in common. 


Silver Springs Paradise Co, v. Ray et al.; C. C. A. 5, No, 6120, June 1, 1931. 





PARTNERSHIP—Rights as between partners—Liability to copartner for propor- 
tionate share of losses sustained—Agreement by which each partner released the 
other from liability arising out of copartnership agreement—Consideration for 


agreement— 


A partner who had contributed capital in the sum of $13,854.50 in the unsuccess- 
ful business of the copartnership could not recover from his copartner, who had 
contributed only $4,600, his proportionate share of the losses sustained by the part- 
nership, where the two partners had entered into an agreement that they would 
and did release each other from any and all liability arising out of the copartner- 
ship agreement, since the agreement was supported by a valid consideration in view 
of the agreement of each to release and forego whatever right he might possess 


against the other. 


Goldstein v. Shapiro; N. Y. Ct. Appls., No. 229, June 1, 1931. 


PROHIBITION—Offenses—Prosecution—Verdict—Inconsistency between acquittal 
upon charges of sale and possession and conviction on charge of maintaining 


nuisance— 


There is no legal inconsistency, under an indictment for violation of the National 
Prohibition Act, between an acquittal upon the charges of sale and possession and 
conviction, under a third count, upon a charge of maintaining a nuisance, where 
the evidence on behalf of the Government with reference to the three offenses was 
identical but where the defendant, after admitting ownership of the premises in- 
volved, interposed an alibi tending to show that he was not present at the time of 
the charged sale and possession and that the person who allegedly sold the liquor 
at the time and place in question was not acting under his authority, the verdict 


of the jurors showing they were satisfied beyond a reasonable doubt that 


the 


premises were kept and maintained and liquor was there possessed for the purposes 
of illegal sale but that they were not able to say beyond a reasonable doubt that 
the actual sale was made by the defendant or his authorized agent. 

Dunn v. United States; C. C. A. 9, No. 6329, June 8, 1931. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


BANKRUPTCY—Rights of trustee—Action for benefit of corporation against di- 
rectors and officers—Effect of discharge of trustee— 


A stockholder of a corporation which had been through bankruptcy cou!d not, on 


behalf of himself and the other 


stockholders, sue the officers and directors for 


damages sustained by reason of misconduct in the management of the corporation, 
although the trustee in bankruptcy had been discharged, since such an action is a 
derivative action to assert a right of action of the corporation which passed to the 
trustee in bankruptcy on his appointment, and since the trustee's failure to sue the 
officers and directors for such damagés did not constitute an election to refuse to 
accept such right of action as an asset of the estate for the benefit of the creditors 
inasmuch as he had no knowledge of the existence of the asset; the right of action 
against the officers and directors, if any, constitutes an unadministered asset and 
the proper proceeding is the appointment of a new trustee on an application to 
reopen the proceedings by the creditors; the proceeding should not be reopened 
unless there is a reasonable prospect of unadministered assets and also evidence 
that creditors or other parties in interest would be benefited by the success of the 


reopening.—Stephan, etc., v. Merchants Collateral Corp. et al. 


U. S. Daily, 950, June 23, 1931. 


Patents 


PATENTS—Appeals to Circuit Court of Appeals—Counterclaim—Injunction— 

In patent suit defendant included in its answer a counterclaim for unfair com- 
petition and asked injunction and damages therefor, but district court granted mo- 
tion to strike out counterclaim; the order was interlocutory, not final, but in effect 
an interlocutory injunction was refused and circuit court of appeals had jurisdic- 
tion, under section 129 of the Judicial Code, of an appeal from the order although 
no motion for such an injunction was actually made by defendant, distinguishing 


Radio Co. v. Bunnell (298 Fed. 62).—Naivette, Inc., v. Philad Co. et al. 


6.)—6 U. S. Daily, 950, June 23, 1931. 


Federal 


Taxation 


(N. Y. Ct. Appls.)—6 


(Cc. C. A. 


EXEMPT ORGANIZATIONS—Farmers’ cooperative marketing and purchasing as- 


sociations— 


South Carolina cooperative association which paid a 10 per cent dividend to its 
stockholders and reserved substantial sums for surplus and reserve held not exempt 
as a farmers’ association.—South Carolina Produce Association v. Commissioner. 


(C. C. A. 4.)—6 U. S. Daily, 950, June 23, 


Raflia Is Held Dutiable 


of the statute and regulations with respect | 


to being a “farmer’s association organized 
and operated as a sales agent for the 
purpose of marketing the products of its 
members and, also, purchasing supplies 
for the use of its members,” but that it 
did not come within the provisions of the 


| statute and regulations with respect to the 
| distribution of its net receipts. 


With this conclusion we agree. The 
statute clearly states that exempt organi- 
zations must be organized and operated 
for the purpose of turning over the pro- 


ceeds of their sales to its members, less | 


the necessary selling expenses. This the 
petitioner did not do, for it paid a 10 per 
cent dividend to its stockholders and re- 
served substantial sums for surplus and 
reserve. 

While rules of statutory construction are 
applied to solve doubts, they are not ap- 


| plied to create them, and where there is 


no ambiguity there is no need for either 
a liberal or strict construction. Flanna- 
gan v. Provident Life and Accident Ins. 
Co. et al.. 22 Fed. (2d) 136: Ruggles v. 
Illinois, 108 U. S. 526; Hamilton v. Rath- 
bone, 175 U. S. 414. 


Board Ruling Sustained 

Exemptions from taxation are not fa- 
vored, and if any rule of inierpretation 
were to be invoked, it would be the rule 
that the statute in question would be 
strictly construed as against petitioner. 
Hoge v. Railroad Co., 99 U. S. 348, 355; 
Bank of Commerce v. Tennessee, 161 U. S. 
134, 146. 

There is no need to quote authority to 
the effect that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury cannot, by his regulations, alter or 
amend a revenue law (See Morrill v. Jones, 


As Palm-leaf Fiber. 


New York, June 22.—The collector's 
classification of imported “raffia majunga,” 
is confirmed in a decision by the Customs 
Court, overruling a protest of Adrian J. 
Schoorl of San Francisco. Judge Kin- 
cheloe points out that the imported com- 
modity was properly assessed at three- 
fourths of 1 cent per pound, under the 
vrovision in paragraph 1001, Tariff Act of 
1922, for palm-leaf fiber. 

Contesting this classification, the im- 
porters claimed cuty at only 10 per cent 


ad valorem, under paragraph 1459, Act of’ 


1922, as a nonenumerated unmanufactured 
article, or free entry under either para- 
graph 1572, 1622 or 1703. 

The importer explained that the mer- 
chandise at issue is used for tying flowers 
and vegetables in place of a cord or string 
turther, that it is sometimes dyed and 
used for tying fancy packages. 


ciding, that the regulation above set out 
does not amend the act. the petitioner 
cannot complain of the regulation, be- 
cause it is clearly, if anything, more liberal 
than the act, which itself does not specifi- 
cally authorize the creation of a surplus 
and a payment of dividends. 

The petitioner does not come within the 
regulation begause admittedly for the 
years in question its payment to its stock- 
holders exceeded the rate fixed. Again 
assuming, without deciding, that the stat- 
ute permitted the payment of any divi- 
dends or the creation of any surplus, cer- 
tainly ne greater rate of dividend would be 
permitted than that allowed by the regu- 
lation, and in no event has the petitioner 
brought himself within the class of those 
entitled to exemption for the years in 
question, 

The decision of the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals is affirmed 





SPECIAL NOTICE 
OFFICE THE 
CAPITOL, Washington 
SEALED BIDS will be epened in 
at 3 p. m., July 6, 1931. for furnishing hard- 
ware in connection with Bronze Doors, Alu- 
minum Windows, Kalamein Doors and Wood 
Doors having metal bucks and trim, for the 
new office building for the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Washington, D. C Specifications 
for the hardware, dated June 22, 1931, not 
exceeding three sets, may be obtained at the 
Office of the Architect of the Capitol, in the 
discretion of said Architect, by any satis- 
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| Appeal Allowed + 
On Counterclaim 
| In Patent Case 


\Order of District Court Dis- 
missing Defense Claim Is 
Held in Effect an Inter- 

| locutory Injunction 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
| NaIvetTTeE, INc., 


v. 

1 Me THE PHILAD COMPANY ET AL. 

Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth Circuit. 
No. 5794. 

Appeal from the District Court for the 

Northern District of Ohio. 

On motion to dismiss. 
Before Denison, Hicks, and HICKENLOOPER, 

Circuit Judges. 

Memorandum Opinion 
May 15, 1931 

Per -Curiam: Appellees brought in 
the court below against appellant the 
usual suit for patent infringement. Ap- 
pellant answered denying validity and 
infringement; and continued its answer 
with several paragraphs stating a coun- 
ter-claim based on unfair competition byy 
the plaintiff against the defendant. 

This answer concluded with a para- 
graph praying that the bill be dismissed, 
that an injunction be issued against 
plaintiffs to restrain this unfair competi- 
tion, and that plaintiffs account to de- 
fendant for the damages caused thereby. 

Plaintiffs moved to strike out the para- 
|graphs alleging this counter-claim and 
the concluding paragraph praying cross- 
relief, the motion being founded upon 
the contention that the subject matter 
stated was not a proper subject for coun- 
ter-claim. The district court granted this 
motion. Defendant brought this appeal. 

Order Not Final 

It is conceded that the order striking 
out the counter-claim was not final but 
| was interlocutory, and that the appeal 
therefore can rest only upon section 129 
of the Judicial Code, being section 227 of 
title 28, U. S. C. A. 

The question is whether, in effect, an 
interlocutory injunction was refused. No 
{motion for such injunction had been 
made by defendant; but, as the greater 
includes the less, striking out the counter- 
claim amounted to the adavnce denial of 
any such motion. Whether such action 
should be considered as a refusal to grant 
an interlocutory injunction, is not entirely 
clear, upon the language of the section. 

In a somewhat similar case in the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals of the Second Cir- 
cuit ‘Radio Co. v. Bunnell, 298 Fed. 62), 
the right of appeal was denied; but i 
that case the prayer for injunction ween 
the counter-claim seems to have been 
rather incidental, and the dismissal of 
the counter-claim was not therefore char- 
acteristically a refusal of the injunction; 
while here, the only equitable relief 
sought by the counter-claim was the in- 
junction, and the dismissal of the counter- 
claim was, in ultimate effect, nothing but 
a denial of.the injunction. 
| Analogous Question 

In Kelsey Co v. Universal Co., 296 Fed. 
616, 620, we had a question analogous to, 
if not identical with, that now presented. 

In a suit upon a patent, some claims 
were sustained and an interlocutory in- 
junction granted thereon, and some claims 
were held invalid and as to them the 
bill was dismissed. 

We concluded that as to so much of the 
bill as was dimissed the plaintiff had a 
—_ of appeal under section 129. We 
said: 

“It is fairly clear that, since the only 
relief which plaintiff can get by the 
oridnary first decree in a patent case is 
one granting an interlocutory injunction, 
any portion of such decree which denies 
him relief upon any patent, or any claim, 
is a ‘refusal’ of injunction ‘by interlocu- 
tory order’ and hence is appealable under 
the 30-day statute.” 

So in the present case, the only relief 
which defendant could have had under 
its counter-claim, upon any hearing which 
could have been had at that stage of the 
case, would have been an_ interlocutory 
injunction. 

In Emery v. Central Co., 204 Fed. 965, 
968, a cross-bill had asked a stay of pro- 
ceedings in the original case, and from a 
dismissal of the cross-bill the defendant 
appealed. 

We held that to refuse to stay pro- 
ceedings in the case itself was not to 
refuse an injunction within the meaning 
of section 129; but we plainly indicated— 
though doubtless by way of dictum—that, 
if the cross-bill had reqeusted some really 
injunctive relief, its dismissal would have 
justified an appeal, as from the refusal 
of an interlocutory injunction. 

Upon the authority of the Kelsey case 
and such support as is given by the 
| Emery case, the present motion to dis- 
|miss is denied 
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There's Jones. 
Brown should be bonded too. 
And 
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better include Johnson, 


Men, who by virtue of their 


The Schedule Fidelity Bond 


If at any time we can serve you, either with 
bonds or casualty insurance, please provide us with 
the opportunity. We have a nation-wide agency 


Standard Surety & Casualty 
Company of New York 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES See Also Pase9 





Return on Stock 


Owned by Paren 
Utility Is Show 





on the books of Union No. 2. A. Plant | 


and property and franchises were recorded | 


on the books of Union No. 2 and classi- 
fied between various accounts; plant and | 
| property, $1,401,169.49; franchises, licenses, 
etc., $2,506,129.92, or a total charge to fixed 
capital on the Union Company’s books 
of $3,920,299.41. 

Q. A comparison between these various 
figures and the cost of the Laclede Power 
Company to The North American Com- 
pany has already been worked out in Mr. 
Lundvall’s report and testified to by him? 


Transcript of Testimony at A. It has, so I understand. 


Q. What was the net income from the | 





Federal Inquiry Relates to | 
Holdings of The North) 


American Edison Group 


Publication af excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony May 26 by Clar- 
ence J. Farwell, accountant of the 
Federal Trade Commission, appearing 
as a witness in the Commission’s in- 
vestigation into financial activities of 
power and gas utilities, was begun in 
the issue of June’ 19, continued June 
20 and 22, and proceeds as follows: 
Q. And the dividends on the common | 

stock for this period 1922 to 1929 took up | 
how much money? | 

A. On the common stock it amounted 
to $37,592,500. a 

Q. How much was used in paying divi- | 
dends on preferred stock? A. $5,956,- | 
780.22. | 

Q. In what years was that preferred | 
dividend paid? A. 1922 to 1929. | 

Q. Making a total of both kinds for the | 
period of how much? A. $43,549,280.22. 
There was also added to surplus $19,071,- 
560.98 consisting of profit on sale of securi- 
ties of subsidiaries to affiliated compa- 
nies: 

Whitewater Electric Light Company, to 
Wisconsin Gas and Electric Company, 
$39,181.38. 

Wells Power Company, to The Milwau- 
kee Electric Railway and Light Company, 
$275,000. . | 

Wisconsin Traction, Light, Heat and 
Power Company, to Wisconsin-Michigan 
Power Company, $642,821.26. Total, $957,- | 
002.64. | 

Surplus arising from partial liquidating | 
dividend of Milwaukee, Light Heat & 
Traction Company, $800,000. 

North American Edison Company's pro- 
portion of undistributed surplus of The 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company 
subsequent to date of acquisition, trans- 
ferred to capital stock account of that 
company, $11,445,976.22. 

Appreciation of stock of Union Electric 
Light & Power Company of Missouri, 
against which was charged certain items 
of organization expense and unamortized 
discount and expense of substantially the 
Same amount, $3,510,000. 

Donated by The North American Com- 
pany. Cancellation of indebtedness, $1,- 
308,582.12; common stock surrendered, $1,- 
050,000; total, $2,358,532.12. Total, $19,- 
071,560.98. 


Relations of Companies 


After recess W. B. Horne was recalled 
as a witness and testified further as fol- 
lows: 

Q. Have you prepared some tables and 
charts showing the interrelations of the 
companies in the Union Electric Light & 
Power Company (Missouri), a subholding 
company of The North American Company 
and its subsidiaries? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How many companies are included 
in this subgroup? A. 29. 

Q. What period of time is covered in 
this report? A. A 10-year period from 
Jan. 1, 1919, until Dec. 31, 1929. 

Charles R. Taylor testified as follows: 

Q. You are employed by the Federal 
Trade Commission, are you not? A. I am. 

Q. You have made an examination of 
the books of accounts and records of the 
Union Electric Light & Power Company 
of Missouri, have you not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Where did you make the examina- 
tion? A. In St. Louis and other territor- 
ies surrounding it in which the company 
had offices. 

Q. You were furnished with copies or 
had access to originals of anything you 
wanted, were you? A. Yes, sir, I was. 

Q. Have you incorporated the result of 
your work in a report on the Union Elec- | 

| 
| 
| 


tric Light & Power Company (Missouri) 
that is the company in The North Ameri- 
can group that we are going to devote our- 
selves to now? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The report is in two volumes, is it 


not? A. Yes, sir. 
Value of Fixed Assets 
Q. At what value were the physical 


properties that were acquired by Union 
Company No. 1 as a result of the con- 
solidation of the Imperial Electric Light, | 
Heat and Power Company with the Citi- | 
zens Electric Lighting and Power Com- 
pany, and the subsequent merger with the 
Missouri-Edison Electric Company which 
resulted in the formation of Union Elec- 
tric Light and Power Company No. 2, 
recorded on the books of Union Electric 
Light and Power Company No. 2, and 
where is it treated in your report? 

A. The accounts of the companies con- 
solidated to form Union Company No. 1 
were not brought together until Dec. 31, | 
1903, when they were consolidated for the | 
purpose of putting into effect the merger | 
with the Missouri-Edison Electric Com- 
pany in September, 1903, effective as of 
Dec. 31, 1903, at which time the recorded 
value of the fixed assets of the Union 
Company No. 1 was $10,294,661.55, and | 
those of the Missouri-Edison Company | 
were $9,494,923.50, or a total of fixed capi- 
tal assets of $19,789,585. 

Q. Let us attempt some comparison of 
the balance sheets of the Laclede Power 
Company as ofthe time of transfer, with 
the values at which the properties were 
set up on the books of Union Electric 
Light and Power Company. First, under- | 
stand that the property of the Laclede 
Company was conveyed by deed the Union 
Company. A. It was. 

Q. It was rétorded on the books of the 
Union Company at some valuation, was 
it not? A. It was. | 


Valuations Compared 
Q. It had been previously recorded on 
the books of Laclede Power Company at 
a valuation? A. Yes, sir 
Q. Compare those two valuations, 
please. A. The property as taken up on 


the books of the Union Company No. 2! 


at acquisition was $3,920,299.41. The value 
of the property of the company on the 
books of the Laclede Power Company at 
the date the property was acquired was 





$1,576,241.99. 


Q. And the difference was how much? | 


A. $2,344,057.42. 

Q. Your report at page 94 shows that 
there was a net appreciation in the value 
of the properties and assets, as recorded 
of $2,316,739.58. You say that in your 
report at page 94? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That is almost the same as the fig- 
ure you have just read, but not quite the 
same? A. Yes, sir 

Q. Can you explain that difference? 

A. That difference is due to the net be- 
tween current assets and current liabili- 
ties as shown on the books of the Laclede 
Power Company and as recorded on the 
books of Union No. 2. 

Q. May we sum it up by saying that 
when these properties were acquired from 
the Laclede Power Company and were 
recorded on the books of Union No, 2 
they were recorded at a sum which was 
$2,316,739.58 in excess of the sum at which 
the same properties had been recorded 
on the books of the Laclede Power Com- 
pany? Is that correct? A. That is cor- 
rect. 

Q. Tell me again, please, the total fig- 
ure at which the properties were recorded 


! 


- 
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INSURANCE SUPERVISION See Also Pase 8 








properties formerly owned by the Laclede 


Light and Power Company acquired from | 
The North American Company, for the 
year ended Nov. 30, 1907? A. Net income | 
from the properties acquired for the year | 
ended Nov. 30, 1907, was $276,067.92 or a 


return of 6.9 per cent on the purchase 
price of $4,000,000 paid for the properties 


|and assets which were acquired. 


Q. One of the properties acquired by 
the Union Company and included in fixed | 


(Continued on Page 9, Column 2.] 





Power Company which the Union Electric Illinois Legislature Passes 


15 Insurance Measures 


SPRINGFIELD, ILt., June 22. 
Fifteen of the 21 insurance bills spon- 
sored by the State Insurance Division have 
been passed by the Illinois Legislature. In 
addition to passing the agents’ and brok- 
ers’ qualification and licensing bills June 
19, the Senate approved five other depart- 
mental measures. They are as follows: 
H. 736, prohibiting assessment life in- 


surance companies from offering stock as| 


an inducement to insurance; H. 739, per- 


mitting casualty companies to transact any 
three kinds of business listed in act with 


, $200,000 paid-in capital; H. 740, requiring 


register of life policies and annuities to} 
show liens against such policies; H. 743, 
prescribing new requirements for organi- 
zation of mutual insurance companies 
other than life and to require $10,000 de- 
posit, and H. 768, permitting fraternal or- | 
ganizations to come under fraternal act. 
Another insurance bill passed by the 
Senate June 19 was a measure (H. 1166), 
introduced by the House Insurance Com-| 
mittee, amending the Mutual Benefit As- 
sociation Act in several particulars. | 











Fire Insurance Agents File |Mr. Herdman was asked to cancel the li- 
censes of several fire insurance companies 


Complaint in Nebraska | ana agents representing them. The com- 
plaint will be heard early in July. 
LincoLn, Nesr., June 22.| The complaint alleges that the com- 

The controversy over “separation” of fire panies and agents are violating the Ne- 
insurance agencies instituted informally | braska statute, section 59-301 and 302, 
in Nebrask’ a year ago by Attorney Gen-| which prohibits “combinations or agree- 
eral C. A. Sorensen with a threatened;ments as to the manner of transacting 
suit against the Western Underwriters business.” It is alleged in the complaint 
Association was taken before the State | that the companies have entered into an 
Insurance Commissioner, Lee Herdman, | agreement to prevent anyone representing 
June 20 by three Lincoln insurance agents. | them who continues to represent any com- 

In a formal complaint filed by Fred | pany not a member of the Western Under- 
Walt, O. D. Trombla and B. K. Bushee,: writers Association. 
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your Adam's Apple.” 


TUNE IN— 
‘The Lucky Strike 
Dance Orches- 
tra, every Tues- 
day, Thursday 
and Saturday 
evening over 
N. B.C. nete 
works, 








Including the use of Ultra Violet Rays 


Sunshine Mellows— Heat Purifies 
Your Throat Protection — against irritation — against cough 


Manes 


Don’t Rasp Your Throat 
With Harsh Irritants 


““Reach for a 
LUCKY instead ” 


Consider the Garden of Eden. When 
that old serpent put Eve up to the idea 
of handing Adam an apple, he may have 
been doing them both a good turn=for 
where would we be today, ladies and 
gentlemen, without our Adam’s Apple. 
If we didn’t have our Adam’s Apple, we 
couldn’t sing, we couldn’t even speak. 
For your Adam’s Apple is your larynx = 
your voice box=—it contains your vocal 
chords. So —Consider your Adam’s Apple. 
Be careful in your choice of cigarettes. 
Remember —the serpent in the smoker’s - 
Garden of Eden=harshirritants are pres- 
ent in all raw tobaccos, Don’t rasp your 
throat with harsh irritants. Reach for a 
LUCKY instead. Remember, LUCKY STRIKE 
is the only cigarette in America that 
through its exclusive “TOASTING” Process 
expels certain harsh irritants present in 
all raw tobaccos. These expelled irritants 
are sold to manufacturers of chemical 
compounds. They are not present in your 
LUCKY STRIKE. And so we say, “Consider 
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Rates on Some Commodities 


Merchant Marine | Applications Filed Daily by Individual Roads 
To Meet Motor Truck Competition 


Notes ‘Vast Increase’ in Num- | 
ber, Tonnage and Services 
Of American Flag Vessels 
Since 1914 : 


When compared with the services in 
existence on July 1, 1914, a vast increase is 
apparent, not only in the number of lines 
anc the number and tonnage of ships op- 
ercied, but also in the services offered and 
the foreign regions and countries reached 
by American flag vessels, the United States 
Fhiovping Board declared June 22 in an- 
nouncing the issuance of an_ illustrated 
map showing the growth of American flag 
vessel services. 

In 1931 a total of 128 foreign countries, 
territories and islands are reached by 
American flag vessels. while 64 American 
ports and nearly 600 foreign ports are 
listed in their itineraries, the Board said. 

The Board's announcement follows in 
full text: 


The progress made by the American 
merchant marine during the years which 
have elapsed since the beginning of the 
World War is well illustrated on the map 
of “American Flag Services in Foreign and 
Norcontiguous Trades,” as of Jan. 1, 1931, 
recently released by the United States 
Shipping Board, Bureau of Research. 

The foreign commerce of the United 
States includes, when taken as a whole, 
a certain amount of land traffic with Can- 
ada and Mexico, but the Shipping Board 
deals only with such trade with these and | 
other foreign countries as is transported 
by water. 

Three Divisions of Traffic 

The water-borne traffic is separated for 
purposes of analysis, into three general 
divisions: Overseas ocean, nearby ocean, 
and Great Lakes. The map in question, 
with its accompanying booklet of detailed 
information relative to ports served, etc., 
deals oniy with the ocean services, and 
inasmuch as these services to foreign 
countries overlap with, and in many in- 
stances duplicate the services to our sev- 
eral noncontiguous possessions, both have | 
been included. 

In mapping these lines it has been found 
necessary to exclude the ocean tramp and 
tanker services, which do not operate, as 
a rule} on fixed schedules or routes, and 
the coastwise and intercoastal lines are, of 
course, also excluded. This confines the 
may to a chart of the services main- 
tained by lines operating American flag 
vessels on regular schedules in ocean 
freight and passenger trade between the 
United States and foreign countries and 
ou: noncontiguous possessions on Jan. 1. 
1931. 

When compared with the services in 
existence on July 1, 1914, a vast increase 
is apparent, not only in the number of 
lines and the number and tonnage of ships 
operated, but also in the services offered 
and the foreign regions and _ countries 
reached by American flag vessels. 

On July 1, 1914, there were 20 American 
lines employing American flag vessels in 
the ocean trades. Only five of these op- 
erated overseas, 10 traded with Canada, | 
Mexico and the nearby Caribbean islands, 
and the other five with our noncontiguous 
possessions of Alaska and the Hawaiian 
Islands. Their total fleet included only 
112 vessels of less than 600,000 gross tons. 
In addition four American flag vessels of 
28.000 tons were employed by foreign ship- 
ping companies. 

Services at That Time 
The overseas services on the above date 


included one line across the Atlantic to) 
Europe, one around South America to the | 
and three across the Pa-| 


West Coast, 
cific, two of the latter touching Asiatic 
and far east ports and one Australia and 
the South Sea islands. There were no 
regular services to Africa, the Mediter- 
ranean, India or the East Coast of South 
America and those which operated in the 
trans-Atlantic and trans-Pacific trades 


touched only a few of the pringpal ports | 


within their territories. 
No ready comparison can be made be- 


tween the services performed by the lines, 


existing in 1914, with those maintained 
by the 82 lines of today, operating 1700 
vessels of nearly 4,000,000 gross tons in 


165 individual services which constitute a) 


network of routes reaching practically 
every important port in the world. 
There are today three American flag 
around the world services. Each of these 
services touches four continents and many 
outlying island groups, while several other 
lines operate to at least three continents. 
The transatlantic trade which was served 
by one line in 1914, has today more than 


a score of services, five of which operate | 


to Mediterranean ports, three to the Afri- 
can coasts, and the remainder to the 
United Kingdom and northern European 
ports, offering transportation to practi- 
cally all points on the far side of the 
Atlantic from North Cape, Norway, to 
Cape Town, South Africa. , 
The South American trade has increased 


until there are today some 22 services, 10! 


operating to the East Coast, 7 to the West 
Coast, and 5 to the North or Caribbean 
Coast. In the transpacific trade some 15 
lines operate to Asiatic and Far East 
ports, while 4 touch Australia, New Zea- 
Jand and the South Pacific islands. In 
the Caribbean and Central American 
trade there are today some 30 American 
flag lines, including those touching the 
North Coast of South America, while at 
least 20 other lines touch Caribbean ports 
en route to or from more. distant 
countries. 

The water-borne 


trade with near-by 


presidents 


zontal 
charges. 


| pine Islands. 


Applications from individual railroads 
| seeking rate reductions to meet motor truck 
competion continue to be received by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, it 
was stated orally June 22 at the Commis- 
sion’s Sixth Section Board. 


Requests for special permission to re- 
duce rates on a wide range of commodi- 
ties effective on less than the 30 days’ 
notice required under the statute are a 
daily occurrence, it was stated. 

The Commission during the last week 
was petitioned by a committee of railroad | 
representing the railroads of | 
the United States for a 15 per cent hori- | 
in all freight rates and 


increase 


Additional 


Commission. 


At the same time, 
railroads which put into effect a 2-cent 
passenger coach fare | 
| throughout their system lines for the pur- 
pose of offsetting the competition of mo-,| 
| tor buses and other forms of competition 
| have failed to take action to return to the 
| normal level of 3.6 cents per mile although | 
| the originator of the plan, the St. Louis- 
| San Francisco Railway, has admitted that | 
| the experiment is a failure and secured; 
authority to return to the normal basis| 


per mile special 


information made available 
at the Commission follows: | 


These applications, which arrive from! 
all parts of the country, and from rail-| 
roads in each of the three representative 
groups which are now seeking freight rate 
advances under the united- plea for a 
blenket increase, cover such commodities 
as automobiles, sand and gravel, petro- 
leum and petroleum products, 
goods, lumber, cotton and brick. 


Each application, made under the sixth 
section which permits carriers to, make 
rates effective on less than statutory no-| 
tice in the face of any emergency, has 
declared that the emergency does exist 
in view of the competition of motor trucks 
which operate under reduced rates and 
little regulation as to schedules and routes. 
In practically all cases, the special per- 
mission sought has been granted by the, 


of rates on‘July 1. 


| Lines in Southwest 


Opposed Frisco Plan 


When the Frisco first sought to reduce) 
coach fares, 


group 


its passenger 
southwestern 


better judgment. 


The Commission, however, granted the 
permission, and the low fares have been 
\in effect since March 1 on all the south- 
weeks ago the 
Frisco filed a Sixth Section application 
with the Commission declaring that the 
results of the experiment showed that 
the revenues 


western lines. 


Several 


united 


while traffic did increase, 


dropped substantially when compared with 
the month prior to the experiment. 
Admitting the failure of the experiment, 
special permission to 
waive certain tariff rules so as to make it 


the Frisco asked 


United States 


serve these territories: 
12 to Hawaii, 8 to Porto, 17 to the Canal 
Zone, 12 to the Philippine Islands, and 3 
more recently acquired Virgin 


to the 
Islands. 


in the 
| served. 


eraries, 


The great progress made since 1914 
comes largely as a result of the reawaken- 
ing of the American people to the need | 
for a strong Amrican owned and controlled 
The deplorable situa- 
tion this country found itself in at the 
outbreak of the World War when 90 per 
cent of our foreign commerce was trans- 
ported in foreign bottoms, was a costly 
That we have benefited from this 
is evidenced 


merchant marine. 


lesson. 
experience 
comparisons, 
transports more 


countries and our noncontiguous _ terri- 
|tories has increased correspondingly. 
1914 one American flag line operating to 
a Canadian Atlantic port constituted our 
only ocean contact with that country. To- 
day 18 lines furnish service between the 
and Canada, 3 touching 
at Atlantic coast ports with 

reaching Canadian Pacific ports. 
of 12 lines furnished service to our non- 
| contiguous territories in 1914, including 2) 
|to Alaska, 3 to Hawaii, 3 to Porto Rico, | 
2 to the Canal Zone and 2 to the Philip- 
In 1931 a total of 55 lines | 
Three to Alaska, 


This expansion in lines and services has 
grought with it a corresponding increase 
number of countries and ports 
In 1914 American 


now 


Exempt from all Federal Income Taxes 


Legal Investment for Savings Banks and Trust Funds 


in New York State 


Municipal Bonds 


Monmouth Co., N. J....... 3. 
33s 
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Ground Floor, Woodward Bidg., Washington, D. C. 





the southwestern 


|have been stripped to the bone. 
, revenues have been curtailed for the rea- 


in an en- 
deavor to prevent the reduction on the 
ground that the traffic which might be 
recaptured from the buses and private 
automobiles by reason of the lower fares 
would not be sufficient to make up for 
the loss in revenues resulting therefrom. 
It was further declared that the Frisco’s 
action, if approved by the Commission, 
would force the other carriers in that 
vicinity to take similar action against their 


flag vessels 


In 1931 a total of | 
erritories and is- | 


by th forgoing | 
Our marchant marine now 
than one third of our 
foreign water-borne commerce. 
struction program 
projcted, and the growing interest and in- | 
creased patronage of the American people, 
in supporting their ships—and patronage 
is imperative—will result in a steady in- 
crease in the proportion of the passengers 
,and cargo carried in American flag vessels. 


under 


unnecessary to publish new tariffs to re- 
turn to the normal rate level of 3.6 cents 
per mile on regular 30 days’ notice. The 
permission was granted and the normal 
rates will go into effect on the Frisco 
lines July 1. 


The other lines using the lower rates 
have not taken any action to return to 
the normal basis, it was stated orally at 
the Sixth Section Board. No application 
has been made for a waiver of the rules, 
and even if this is now done, it was said, 
the normal rates cannot become effective 
July 1 coincident with the Frisco rates, 
since 30 days’ notice is required in the 


| case of an increase in rates, which a return 
| to the normal basis would involve. 





TALLAHASSEE, FLA., June 22 

Florida probably would be hit harder 
than most other States by the proposed 
15 per cent increase in long-haul inter- 
state freight rates, it is asserted in a letter 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission by 
the Charman of the Florida Railroad Com- 
mission, Eugene S. Matthews. 

Fear is expressed by Mr. Matthews that 
such an increase would have the effect 
of stimulating the movement of traffic by 
other methods of transportation and 
thereby defeat the ends intended. 


“The growers and shippers of Florida,” 


| the letter says, “are as hard hit by the 
; depression as are the carriers of the Na- 


tion, and we feel that some consideration 


should be given the plight of the pro- | 


ducers and consumers.” 


The Florida Commission is opposed to 
the granting of the petition “on the broad 
grounds on which it is made,” the letter 
declares. 


“Stripped of its verbiage,” the communi- | 
cation continues, “the petition in reality 


proposes an increase in long-haul freight 
traffic, and hints strongly at a reduction 
in the short-haul. rates. 


“Because of the fact that Florida is a 
large producer of long-haul, high-grade 
perishable traffic, this State would prob- 
ably be hit harder by the proposed in- 


| crease than most of the other States. Our 


people during this period of depression 
Their 


son that the purchasing power of the 
consumers of the country has been re- 
duced to a minium. In one section of 
this State today Irish potatoes are being 
given away for the reason that if shipped 
to usual destinations they will not pay 
transportation charges ” 
pine 


Arkansas Pension Act 





For Blind to Operate Soon | 


LrrtLe Rock, ArK., June 22. | 


The State Auditor, J. Oscar Humphrey, 
announced recently that act 158 of the 
1931 Legislature, granting pensions not to 


exceed $25 a month to adult blind persons | 


in needy circumstances, who have been 
residents of the State for five years or 
more, will become operative Sept. 20. 

Mr. Humphrey estimates that there are 
more than 2,000 men and women in the 
State who are eligible to draw pensions 
under the new law. 

Revenue for pension payments to the 
blind will be derived from an annual tax 


of $10 on each pool and billiard table 
operated for profit. 


Retail Sales Amount to 53 Billions in Year, | 
First Official Survey of the Trade Reveals 


! 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
restaurants. A considerable business in 


ultimate consumer for 


sued later. 


The supplies and equipment classifica- | 
tions include such merchandise as hotel 
supplies; factory, mine, and store supplies; 
cash registers, and other store equipment; | 
; touched only about 25 foreign countries | dentists’ and physicians’ supplies. 
|and operated regularly between but 12) 
| of the larger United States ports and|} 
| some 40 foreign ports. 

128 foreign countries, t 
|lands are reached by American flag serv-| 
ices, while 64 American ports and nearly | 
600 foreign ports are listed in their itin- | 


tail store operation. 
mills and varicus other manufacturers. 
shown in the retail figures. 


must be estimated. These totals follow: 


Sales through retail stores, $50,033,850,- 


supplies and equipment, though sold to the 
utilization rather 
than for resale, and not appearing again 
in commerce, is not included here, but will 
appear in the wholesale totals to be is- | 


In ad- 
dition to sales through retail stores, there | 
are sales at retail by producers of bakery | 
goods and milk producers. neither of which | 
ordinarily comes within the scope of re- 


There are also considerable sales to ul- 
timate consumers of products of planing 
In 
addition, the sales through dining rooms 
or cafes of European plan hotels are not 
The volume 
of some of these kinds of businesses which 
are not included are known, but others 


Many Railways Seek to Lower Policy Expiration Western Pacific 


| At Noon Is Upheld 


South Carolina Insured Had 
Been Fatally Injured at 
5 O'Clock P. M. 


Co.umeia, S. C., June 22. 


The rule that the law does not take) 
cognizance of fractions of a day does not 
apply to an insurance contract which in- 
|sures for a period of 12 months beginning 
; at noon standard time the day the policy 
became effective, the South Carolina Su- 


preme Court has just held in the case 
of Purvis v. Commercial Casualty Co. 


The insured had been covered by an acci- 
dent insurance policy against death or 
injury caused by an automobile, for 12 

;months beginning at noon, Sept. 3, 1928. 
He was fatally injured when a tractor over- 
turned on him at 5 p. m., Sept. 3, 1929. 


Although the beneficiary received a di- 

rected verdict in the lower court, the Su- 

| preme Court reversed the case, holding 
that the parties to an insurance contract 
“may specify when the coverage should be- | 
gin and for how long it should extend. 
The accident having occurred after the 
| policy expired, the company was declared 
not to be liable. 

In view of this holding the court re- 
fused to pass upon another defense of the} 
insurer that a tractor was not an “auto- 
mobile” within the meaning of the policy. 


Wisconsin Governor Signs 
Bill on Damage Recovery 


Mapison, WiIs., June 22. 
Governor Philip F. La Follette has 
signed the bill (S. 55) providing that con- 
tributory negligence shall not be a bar 
to recovery in actions to recover damages 
for negligence resulting in death or in 
injury to person or property, if such neg- | 
ilgence was not as great as the negli- 
gence of the person against whom re- 
covery is sought. The new law provides | 
| that any damages allowed shall be dimin- | 
}ished by the jury in proportion to the 
j}amount of negligence attributable to the 
| person recovering. 
| The bill (A. 1) increasing compensation | 
| benefits for major permanent injuries has | 
| also been signed. Another approved | 
;amendment to the workmen’s compensa- | 


| tion law (S. 113) provides for a hearing | 
if an insurance carrier fails to pay com- | 
| pensation claims promptly or to make | 
{reports to the State Industrial Commis- | 
| sion If after‘ a hearing it is decided 
that the carrier has failed to live up to 
its obligations, its license is to be revoked. 


Another new law (A. 50) makes. the 
Old Age Assistance Act mandatory in all 
;counties after July 1, 1933. 


Complaints Just Filed 
In Railway Rate Cases 


Complaints against railway rates filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion have just been announced by the 
Commission as follows: 


No. 24514.—The Prairie Pipe Line Co., Inde- 
pendence, Kans., v. The Atchison, Topeka & , 
Santa Fe. Rates on iron and steel pipe, 
from Eureka and other points in Kansas 
and Texas, to points in Oklahoma and from 
Huffman, Tex., to Wewoka, Okla. Ask es- 
tablishment of reasonable rates and repara- 
tion. 


No. 24515.—William FE. Jordan & Brother, 
New York, v. The Central Railroad of New 
Jersey. Unjust and 
low grade oils in td@nk cars, 
tween points in New Jersey, 





Connecticut, 


Pennsylvania, Kentucky, West Virginia, Mas- | 


sachusetts, Ohio, New York, Baltimore, 5t. 





;ment employed. With all of its limitations | 


and necessary omissions, it is the closest 


|and most direct approach to the facts in | 


most merchandising lines that ever has 
been available. It has cost the Federal 
Government in the neighborhood of $4,- 
500,000, but the expenditure represents an 
initial outlay to set up machinery, per- 
form functions and establish guide lines 
that may not be necessary later in a 
repetition of the census. 

Thus, it is seen that the Government 
has provided for the business of the coun- 
try the basic formulae. After that job 


firms or Mmterests the task of determin- 
ing how and where benefit may be had. 
That is, supplementary inquiries by the 
trades themselves are required for deter- 
mination of actions and policies as to 
which territory or which line pay a profit 
and which do not show a satisfactory 
return. 


It is obvious that the census of distri- 
bution is not an end in itself. Much of 
the work wil! have to be continued by the 
trade or individuals themselves to obtain 
the ftll fruit of the field, for in many 


/000; direct retail sales by manufacturers, instances the census does no more than 
$1,891 828,000; direct sales of milk and indicate the next necessary step. It must 
dairy products (estimated), $200,000,000; not be overlooked, however, that this next 


hotels, $226,233,000; 
cleaners, $711,110,000. 
Plan Cost $4,500,000 


laundries 


cafes and dining rooms, European plan 
and dry 


Little doubt has been expressed by pri- 
vate economists as to the general efficacy 
of the general plan which the Depart- 


step heretofore has been concealed in a 
maze of disconcerting thoughts and sug- 
gestions on which little experimen cation 
had been done except on the pert of some 
of the larger and more wealthy concerns 
that have been able to maintain research 
laboratories. 


















unreasonable rates on | 
from and be- | 


is complete, it leaves to the individual | 











Allowed to Defer 
Building of Line 


Construction of All-rail En- 


trance to San Francisco | 


Postponed Pending Ne- 


gotiations 


Extension of time to Jan. 1, 1932, within 
which to begin construction of an all-rail 
entrance into San Francisco, was granted 
to the Western Pacific Railroad June 22 
by the InterState Commerce Commission. 
(Docket Nos. 7025 and 7364.) 

The line in question, extending about 40 
miles between Niles and San Francisco, 
will remove necessity for car floats across 
San Francisco Bay, and put that road 
on a direct competitive footing with the 
Southern Pacific. 

Bridge Negotiations 

Construction of the line was to have 
begun April 1, 1931, and to have termi- 
nated April 1, 1933, but was later post- 
poned to July 1, 1931 and 1933, respectively, 
upon petition of the carrier. 

The Western Pacific petitioned for the 
further extension to Jan. 1, 1932, in order 
to complete negotiations now in progress 
with the Southern Pacific looking toward 
the joint use of the latter’s Dunbarton 
Bridge across the lower part of the bay. 
Use of the bridge will obviate the expendi- 
ture of money on additional trackage, it 
was said. 

Completion of the line into San Fran- 
cisco, coupled with the joint construction 
of about 200 miles of new line by the Great 
Northern and Western Pacific roads be- 
tween Klamath Falls, Oregon and Keddie, 
Calif., will open Great Northern territory 
to lower Pacific Coast points now served 
by the Western Pacific and Southern Pa- 
cifis roads. 

Opposition to Plan 

The Southern Pacific opposed both con- 
struction projects on the ground that it 
now serves adequately the territory in- 


| volved and has pioneered the development 


of the region. 

The Great Northern is building south 
from Klamath Falls, Oreg., to a point near 
Bieber, Calif., where the line will con- 


| nect with the Western Pacific construc- 


tion north from Keddie. 


Louis, Louisville and Chicago. 
and desist order and reparation. 
No. 24516.—Keokuk Traffic Association 
Keokuk, Iowa, v. The Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway. Unreasonable rates on iron 
and steel articles between Keokuk and points 


Ask for cease 






in Illinois. prejudicial to complainant and 
pr ential of Illinois intrastate traffic, as 
pr red under the order of the Commis- 
fon in Docket 17000. part 6. and carried in 
Galligan’s I. C. C. 162. Ask for cease and 
desist order, the establishment of rates on 


the same relative basis as maintained and 
applied on Illinois State traffic. 

No, 24517.—Oliver Loser Oil Company, Monte 
Vista, Colo., v. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway. Against rates of 741, cents per 
hundredweight to Monte Vista, and 81! cents 
to Center, Colo., on carload shipments of re- 
fined petroleum products, including gasoline, 
kerosene, gas Oil, lubricating oil, distillate, 
from Enid, Okla., as unjust and unreason- 


able to the extent they exceeded rates pre- 
scribed by the Commission in Docket No. 
20145. Ask for reparation of $6,877.16. 


No. 24518.—Griffin Grocery Company, Griffin 
Ga., v. Central of Georgia Railway. , Against a 
rate of 57 cents per 100 pounds on a minimum 
of 36,000 on potatoes, carload, Grand Bay, 
Ala., to Griffin, Ga. Asks for reparation. 

No. 
Company, Akron, Ohio, v. 
Ohio Railroad. 


of sewer pive and flue lining, Midvale, Ohio, 
to Madawaska, Me., to the extent it exceeded 
541, cents published joint. 


ticular line 


terest lies. The substance 


' tition, 


While not being all that may be de- 
| sired, the information now available may 
result in elimination of costly solicitation | 


|of business that does not show a porfit 


it may serve in a large degree to unite the 
research workers on a single purpose en- | 
abling more complete studies without du- 
plication of effort; it will enable jobbers | 


| 


24519.—The Robinson Clay Products | 
The Baltimore & 
Against the application of a 
rate of 95 cents per 100 pounds on shipments 


So that from the X-ray job done by the 
Department's Bureau of the Census, the 
trade and individual may thoughtfully and 
conscientiously proceed with an examina- 
tion of what the figures mean to the par- 
in which the individual in- 
is there and 
the Department believes it has provided 
the material that the modern business 
man requires to meet modern compe- 


| F ederal Service 
Alters Plane Color 


| 
Craft of Aeronautics Branch to 
Be Painted With New 


Combination 


A new uniform color combination, con- 
sisting of maroon, international orange, 
|black and aluminum has been adopted 
for all airplanes of the Aeronautics 
Branch of the Department of Commerce. 


The tops of the wings on monoplanes, 


and the tops of upper wings on biplanes, | 


as well as the upper surface of elevators 
and stabilizers, will be painted interna- 
tional orange. The metal cowling on the 
front part of the airplanes, and the wheel 
| fairings axe to be maroon, while the land- 
jing gear and under struts will be black. 
| The fuselage of all planes and the lower 
wings on biplanes will be aluminum. The 
| letters “U. S.” are to be painted on the 
| Wings in addition to the license number. 
| The colors formerly used were circe red 
for the fuselage, empennage and cowling, 
black for landing gear and under struts, 
desert sand color for wings except the top 
‘surface of upper wings, which was inter- 
national orange 

The new combination will be of a more 
lasting nature and at the same time will 
form a better preservative for the fabric 
covering. 

The change in color combination will 
not be made on all planes immediately, 
but will be effected as repainting is re- 
quired. The new colors have been adopted 
for all planes of the Aeronautics Branch, 
which include craft used by the Airways 
Division, the Air Regulation Service, and 
the Airport Section—Jssued by the De- 
partment of Commerce. 


Outdoor Projects Assist 
Middle West Employment 


[Continued from Page 5.) 


not of large proportions, but small jobs 
and repair work provided part-time em- 
ployment for many skilled workers. Min- 
ing operations were seasonally dull. Nor- 
mal forces for the time of the year were 
at work in the meat-packing plants, bis- 
cuit factories, metal-culvert plants, and 
| automobile-distributing agencies. Gains 
were recorded in railway maintenance 
| crews, but forces in operating departments 
were still considerably under requirements. 


South Dakota 


Unemployment in this State was con- 
fined mainly to migratory workers during 
May. The demand for farm help slack- 
ened with the Completion of seeding op- 
erations, and an abundant supply of this 
class of labor was apparent at the close 
of the month. Siate highway projects 
added slightly to forces employed. Fairly 
satisfactory employment prevailed in the 
Black Hills district. Some additional 
crews were engaged on railroad construc- 
tion and maintenance projects. Meat 
pacikng showed seasonal dullness. 

The survey of conditions in other 
sections of the country will be printed 

in full text in the issue of June 24. 


Selling Methods ; 
Are Analyzed in 
| Factory Census 


Methods by Which Certain 
Industries Distribute Out- 
put Are Revealed in Data 
Covering 1929 Business 





Wholesale trade in various industries 
is summarized in a statement just issued 
by the Bureau of the Census. Statistics 
giving the value and quantity of these 
products as well as other facts of the in- 
dustries may be found in the preliminary 
report issued by the Census of Manu- 
factures Sept. 14, 1930, and copies of these 
reports will be furnished free upon appli- 
cation to the Bureau of the Census. The 
summaries just issued follow in full text: 


Sales to retailers make up more than 


one-half the sales by manufacturing 
plants engaged primarily in making 
pianos. Data collected by the Census of 


Distribution show that of the total sales 
by these plants in 1929, amounting to 
$43,268,000, 54 per cent, or $23,371.000, was 
sold in this way. 


Manufacturing plants sold 5.5 per cent, 
or $2,378,000 worth of goods to their own 
wholesale branches for distribution to 
wholesale and retail dealers, and to users. 

The remaining sales were made as fol- 
lows: sales to wholesale dealers, 10.7 per 
cent, or $4,634,000; sales to manufacturers’ 
own retail branches, 21.5 per cent, or $9,- 
310,000; sales or rentals to users such as 
restaurants, dance halls, factories, homes, 
etc., 8.3 per cent, of $3,575,000. 


The value of products as reported by 
the Census of Manufacturers includes 
$246,000 worth of contract work (labor per- 
formed on materials owned by others) 
which is not included in the total sales 
as shown above. 

There are 82 manufacturing plants en- 
gaged primarily in making pianos. Three 
of these manufacture solely on a con- 
tract basis. This report shows the selling 
methods employed by the other 79 manu- 
facturing plants, which are engaged pri- 
marily in making complete pianos of all 
types, with or without player attachments. 
This report also includes the sale of ap- 
proximately $7,000,000 worth of secondary 
products, such as piano parts and ma- 
terials, made by these establishments. 


Organ Industry 


Manufacturing plants engaged primarily 
in making organs sell most of their prod- 
ucts direct to users such as theaires, 
churches, and homes. Data collect2d by 
the Cersus of Distribution show that of 
the total sales by 
plants in 1929, amounting to $10,739.600, 
87.2 per cent, or $9,368,000, was sold in that 
way. 

The remaining sales were made as fol- 
lows: 11.9 per cent, or $1,274,000, to retail 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 4.] 





the BinGHAMTON 


| 


| 


and wholesalers, sometimes to a large ex- 


tent, to localize “existing 


standpoint. 


In other words, the Department con-|' 
siders that the information gathered by 
the Bureau of the Census has put before 
the country the iacis necessary to permit 
a concentration of sales, by the various 
producers, as well as the advertising out- 
lays, on the things and in the territories | 


that pay. 


The Bureau's compilation of the num- 
the number of stores per 
1,000 persons, their net annual sales and 
the sales per capita is shown in the fol- 


ber of stores, 


lowing table: 


















demands for 
their particular goods and to determine | 
their outlets as judged from an economic | 


a study in 


sales in this area. On the other 





Sales Contrasts 


1x counties make up the Binghamton Buying Area. One of 
S them, Broome County, should vield 78 of your industrial 


hand, half of the consumer buy- 


ing power, and over nine-tenths of the area’s farm wealth will 
‘be found in the other five counties. 
Analyses like this can be made for all nine New York State 


Buying Areas, through the facts presented in the new marketing 
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Resources and Liabilities of the Federal Reserve Member Banks 


Principal Resources and Liabilities of Weekly Reporting Member Banks in Each Federal Reserve District on June 17, 1931. 
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these manufaciuving ® 


FEDERAL B 


Debt Plan Gives 
New Stimulus to 


World Markets 


Treasury Considers Proposal 


‘Favorable Factor’ in Re- 


covery of Business, Says | 


Ogden L. Mills 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
not divulged. The German figure does 
not include the Dawes loans and loans 
obtained at the time the annuities were 
mobilized. This figure, however, is in- 


cluded in the 779,000,000 marks for the! 


year which ends March 31, 1932. 

The Government has been giving almost 
“hour-to-hour” consideration to the Ger- 
man situation. and general 
financial conditions growing out of the 
German crisis since June 5. On that date 
the Austrian situation became acute and 
this condition unquestionably seeped into 
gther European nations, causing lack of 
confidence. . 7 

No immediate increase in tax rates in 


this country is visualized should the pro- | 


posed suspension become a fact. Even 
though this would result in a decrease in 
national income of $245,000,000, this view 
is held. The suspended payments, 
course, would be made up in the follow- 
ing years, under the plan, in a manner 
that would not be oppressive. 

Of the total payments to the United 
States next year about $62,000,000 would 
represent principal, almost all of which 
would go tothe reduction of the public 
debt which will be of approximately $16,- 
800,000,000 at the end of the current fiscal 
year. The remainder would be applied to 
ordinary expenditures and the loss of it 
would affect the deficit. 

e slight increase in the debt would be 
negligible. The debt has been increased 
this year, but interest charges have fallen 
because of reduction in rates and easy 
conditions. The interest estimate for the 
1932 fiscal year is $590,000,000, or about the 
same as for this year. The average rate 
next year was calculated at 3.62 per cent, 
or slightly higher than at the present 
time, because of contemplated replace- 
ment of short-term securities bearing ex- 


tremely low rates, with long-term bonds of | 


possibly higher rates. 
Movement Begun June 5 


The movement by the American Gov- 
ernment to help Germany and thus bring 
out the world’s economic recovery which 


ulminated in President Hoover's proposal | 


for a one-year moratorium of intergov- 
ernmental debts originated on June 5 last, 
it was disclosed in an oral statement 

® June 22 made by the White House on 
behalf of the President. 

On June 5 the President, it was stated, 
called a conference in which the Secretary 
of the Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon, the 
Secretary of State, Henry L. Stimson, and 
Ogden L. Mills, the Undersecretary of the 
Treasury, participated, suggesting the 
course he has outlined apparently would 
be necessary and making the identical 
proposal that was announced by him on 
Saturday, June 20. 


Inquiries Confirm His View 
Additional information made available 
at the White House follows: 
At that conference, the President asked 
Secretary Mellon, who was then about to 


leave for Europe, to investigate the situa- | 


tion and directed the different Depart- 
ments of the Government to make an in- 
vestigation of the world-wide economic 
situation. 

The result of the investigation confirmed 
the President's view as to the necessity 
of the United States taking the action 
it has taken. From June 5 on the Presi- 
dent was holding daily conferences and 
even while he was in the Central West 
on his speech-making trip. During the 
western trip he was on the telephone 
several times a day. 

Confers With Minority 


The President was determined from the 
beginning of his study of the world-wide 
situatfon that the action taken must be on 
a nonpolitical and nonpartisan basis and 
for that reason as soon as he received in- 
formation corroborating his own views, he 
began conferences with minority leaders, 
everyone of whom patriotically supported 
move. 

A large number of messages and tele- 
grams have been received at the White 
House commendatory of President Hoover's 
action. Among them was one from Ed- 
ward N. Hurley, of Chicago, Ill., former 
Chairman of the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration and a member of the Debt Com- 
mission. It follows in full text: 


Sees Effect on Exports 


“My hearty congratulations on your 
constructive recommendations. I am con- 
vinced that your action will have a very 
stimulating effect on world business. As 
President of the American Manufacturers’ 
Export Association, consisting of 1,000 
members of the leading industrial cor- 
porations in America who ship 60 per cent 
of all our exports into the markets of the 
world, I know they will profit materially 
by the confidence your plan will create 
with their foreign customers throughout 
the world.” 

Representative Davenport (Rep.), of 
Clinton, N. Y., a member of the House 
Ways and .ideans Committee, sent the 
following cablegram from Paris, France: 


“Returning from Moscow and Berlin, 


independent inquiry indicates your pro- 
posal thoroughly sound and in line with 
realities.” 

Canadian Tribute 


S. M. Fisher, formerly a member of the 
Canadian cabinet, sent this message from 
London: 


“May I as a one-time Dominion Cabinet 
Minister, now a private citizen, pay tribute 
to your stroke of genius whereby you 
have delivered the nations of the world 
from burdens that were only breeding 
discontent and revolution. Forgive ‘sug- 
gestion that you insist that any nation 
benefiting shall undertake not to increase 
war expenditures during moratorium. 
Countless millions, especially in Europe, 
will thank God for you.” 


From H H. Johnson, manager of the 
Trenton, N. J., Clearing House Associa- 
tion, came this message: 

“You move tor the economic relief of 
Europe is a master stroke from every 
angle.” 

Former Senator Gilbert H. Hitchcock 
(Dem.), of Nebraska, sent this message 
from Paris, France: 

“Permit me to congratulate you on debt 
proposal. If carried out, it shouldsgo far 
towards perfecting international coopera- 
tion-and restoring normal conditions.” 

Former Governor Hammill, of Iowa, 


called at the White House June 22 to con- | 


gratulate the President .on his proposal. 
“I told the Preisdent,” he said, “that 
his proposal was one of the finest move- 
ments in the way of a forward-stepping 
policy we have ever had.” 
Senator Smoot's View 
Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, Chair- 
~ man of the Senate Committee on Finance, 
@ ‘Stated orally June 22 that he can not see 
how France can refuse to join in Presi- 
dent Hoover's plan for a moratorium on 
international debt obligations. At the 


European | 


of | 


ANKING 





World Conference on Debts 
Declared to Be Unnecessary 


No Time or Reason for 


International M eeting 


Exists, Secretary Stimson Says 
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| Hindenburg and considers its contents as 
confidential to himself. The information | 
| thus obtained corresponds to that obtained 
from other official and private reports and 
{which is publicly current.” 

Envoys Visit Mr. Stimson | 

The diplomatic representatives of Great 
Britain, France, Italy, Austria and Bul- 
garia called at the Department of State) 
June 22 to discuss President Hoover's pro- 
posal for a year’s debt moratorium with 
| Secretary Stimson. 

Following their conferences the Aus- 
trian Miinster, Edger L. G. Prochnik, 
stated orally that his government accepted 
President Hoover’s proposal and was 
much pleased with it. The Italian Am- 
bassador, Giacomo de Martino, stated | 
orally that he had not yet had a reply} 
from his government but expected one 
} June 23. 


Great Britain Accepts 


The British Ambassador, Sir Ronald 
Lindsay, stated orally that the position of 
his government in regard to the year’s 
| debt moratorium would be announced by 
the Prime Minister of Great Britain, J. | 
Ramsay MacDonald, on the floor of Par- 





' 
jsame time the Senator made it clear that | 
he has not in any way modified his views | 
in opposition to cancellation of any of 
the foreign debts due the United States 
under the settlements agreed upon be-| 
tween this Government and other nations 
growing out of the World War. 

“I have stated all along,” he said, “that 
{I am not in favor of cancellation of the 
foreign debt settlements we have negoti- 
ated with the foreign governments. I 
havée™not changed my view as to that in 
the slightest. My opinion is the same as! 
it always has been that the debt settle- 
ments were absolutely fair. 


Believes Settlement Fair 


“No other country in the world would 
have been as generous as the United 
States in the settlements that stand to- 
day. They are extremely fair and in their | 
negotiation every factor was taken into 
| consideration, the condition of the par- 
ticular country, its resources, its ability to 
pay, its earning capacity and all the ele- 
ments entering into the consideration of 
fair and just settlement with a country 
poor or otherwise. So I do not regard this 
| proposal as in any way an entering wedge 
for modification of the foreign debt struc- | 
ture. 

“There always has been, however, a 
doubt in my mind as to whether the for- 
eign countries owing us would be able to 
carry through all the payments, though 
in the settlements we went as far as any 
country could go as a matter of fairness 
and justness.” 

Business Proposal 

Senator Smoot: said that if conditions 
arose in which a government owing the 
United States under these debt settle- 
ments should refuse to pay, and was able 
to pay, the result would be that the 
“credit of that country would be badly 
shattered.” He said the President's pro- 
posal is a business proposal, based on ordi- 
nary principles of business, such as a 
banking institution would normally adopt. 
Asked how unemployed in this country 
might view this proposal for the relief of 
conditions abroad, Senator Sm said 
that it is not altogether a matter of relief 
of unemployment; that it is a much larger 
question, the question of the salvation of 
a nation. He said that there is no doubt 
that if conditions should go from bad to 
worse in Germany they would be re- 
flected in conditions in the United States; 
that bad economic conditions in Europe 
necessarily affect this country. He said 
there is no political issue in the Presi- 
dent's proposal. 


No Extra Session 


Senator Smoot said there would be no 
extra session of Congress and incidentally 
said there would be no downward revision 
of the tariff at the coming session. He 
said the President’s moratorium proposal 
would be accompanied by the passage of 
a resolution BY Congress, probably brief 
and simple in terms. 

He said it was not likely to take very 
much time in Congress and asked if it 
would take a month and a half, he re- 
plied “it probably would be enacted within 
that period.” 

He said the proposal would have a very 
helpful effect on finance. 


Senator Bingham Agrees 


Senator Bingham (Rep.), of Connecti- 
cut, a member of the Senate Committee 
on Finance, said he favored such a 
moratorium two weeks ago and, like Sen- 
ator Smoot, said he could not see in it 
any question of entering wedge for a 
movement for debt cancellations. “Can- 
cellation of the foreign debt settlements” 
‘he said, “would have a very bad effect on 
our people. Our debt settlements were 
very liberal and particularly so in the 
case of France. I cannot see any logic 
in the arguments of pacifists and inter- | 
national bankers in favor of debt cancel- | 
lation.” He said the next debt payment | 
due is on Dec. 15, 1931, and that if the 
postponement is put into effect the next 
debt payment would be on Dec. 15, 1932. 

Extension Favored By Mr. Fletcher 

Senator Harris (Dem.), of Georgia, said 
he supported the President’s plan. He 
told the President, he said, that he be- 
lieved it would help cotton and wheat 
and other products and, he added, “it has.” | 

Senator Fletcher (Dem.), of Florida, said 


Return on Stock Owned 
By Parent Utility Shown 
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| capital was the Electric Company of Mis- 
|souri. Is that right? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. This company was _§ incorporated 
when? A. In June, 1910. 

Q. Under what name? A. Suburban 
Electric Light and Power Company No. 2 

Q. It was a consolidation of what com- 
| panies? A. Suburban Electric Light and 
|; Power Company No. 1 and King Electric 
| Company. | 

Q. The name was changed to Electric | 
; Company of Missouri? A. Yes, sir, on| 
| March 4, 1913. | 
| @. All of its issued and outstanding | 
stock was owned by what company? A. | 
The North American Company. | 

Q. The North American Company also | 
owned ail of the issued and outstanding | 
stock of Union Company No. 3, did it 
not? A. It did. | 

@. Was there some sort of cofisolidation 
of those companies or did Union Com- 
| pany acquire the properties of the Elec- 
| tric Company of Misouri? A. They ac- 
| quired the properties Jan. 27, 1917, ef- 
| fective as of Jan. 1, 1917. 
| @. What company acquired them? A. 
| Union Electric Light and Power Company 
No. 3. 
Q. And from whom did it acquire them? 
bs From the Electric Company of Mis- 
souri. 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 
in the issue of June 24. 


liament. This announcement; made a 
few hours later, was to the effect that 
Great Britain accepted. 

Commenting orally 


on President 


Hoover’s plan, Minister Prochnik of Aus: | 


tria stated: 


“The proposal is highly satisfactory and | 


is considered by the Austrian government 
as an opportune step of the American 
Government at this critical moment. We 
have always felt that things in Europe 
would not take a turn for the better un- 
less the United States agreed to help 
Europe in economic reorganization. Our 
Situation is similar to that in Germany 
and we are highly gratified at this step 
ot President Hoover's.” 


Deficit in Treasury 
Drops as Income Tax 
Returns Are Received 
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Increase Noted 
In Small Loans 


In Bay State 


| 
| 
| 


Nearly 35,000 More Bor-| 
rowings in Massachusetts 
In 1930 Than in 1929, 


Declares State Supervisor 


Boston, Mass., June 22. 
Small loan enterprises are increasing in 


cording to Earl E. Davidson, State Super- 
visor of Small Loans, whose annual report 
was made public June 15. 

During the license year ending Sept. 30, 
1930, there were 269,466 loans made 
Massachusetts, as compared with 234,647 
in the previous year. 
loans amounted to $33,287,022.81, an in- 
crease of $5,256,080.66 over the previous 
year. 

Some very important developments oc- 
curred in the small loan business during 
1930, according to Mr. Davidson. Many 
borrowers have been unemployed or have 
had their hours of employment reduced, he 
States, but adds that “the lenders have 
shown a fine spirit of cooperation in awith- 
holding pressure for payments until such 
time as borrowers were able to meet their 
obligations.” 





President’s Plea for Econ- 
omy in Federal Opera- 
tions Has Brought About 
Appreciable Reduction 


The deficit in the financial operations of 
the Federal Government dropped to $879,- 
168,500 on June 19, as returns from the 
June 15 income tax were being recorded, 


it is shown in the Daily Treasury State- 
ment for the former date, made public 
June 22. The deficit figure compared with 
a@ surplus of $199,978,000 on the same date 
© year ago. 

Income tax receipts on June 19 totaled 
$41,033,000, bringing total receipts for the 
month up to $254,660,900. Similar receipts 
for the corresponding date a year ago 
were $470,719,800. Estimated receipts for 
the month are $290,000,000. Aggregate tax 
receipts for the fiscal year through June 
19 were $1,819,289,800, as compared with 
$2,355,262,800. 

The following additional information 
was made available, based on the state- 
ment: 


Decreased Expenditures 


Decreased expenditures by various Fed- 
eral agencies probably will be responsible 
for a lower deficit than was expected. 
Should the estimate of $290,000,000 in tax 
receipts for the month be correct, and 
should there be no unusual expenditures 
prior to the end of the fiscal year on June 
30, the deficit would be approximately 
$835,000,000. This is contrasted to the es- 
timate by President Hoover of a deficit 
between $900,000,000 and $950,000,000. 


Moreover, the President's plea for ut- 
most economy in Federal operations has 
brought about an appreciable reduction, 
which should be reflected throughout the 
coming fiscal year. 

Plans now are being made by the Treas- 
ury for its financial operations during the 
1932 fiscal year, and they are along con- 
servative lines. Low interest rates and 
easy money conditions, it is felt, will make 
possible the refunding of the short-term 
debt, with prospects that a bond issue at 
low rates of interest will be floated. 

During the coming year the Treasury 
may call the First Liberty loan amounting 
to $1,933.552,350. This issue is callable 
June 15, 1932, and of the aggregate $1,392,- 
256,250 bears 342 per cent interest, $536,- 
290,650, 4% per cent, and the remainder 4 
per cent. The 4'4 per cent Liberty Loan 
of 1933-1938 is callable in the Fall of 1933, 
and aggregates $6,268,251,550. 


he believed the proposal would be helpful 
in the solution of economic problems. His 
statement follows in full text: 

The President proposes a postponement 
of all payments upon the debts of for- 
eign governments to the American Gov- 
ernment payable during the fiscal year 
beginning July 1 next. 

In view of the financial situation abroad, 
this is a timely, considerate and thought- 
ful, as well as generous, step. In July, 
1914, serious trouble started in Austria 
It was thought then the Balkans would be 
the limit of that violent disturbance. It 
spread, util the most extensive and dis- 
astrous war in all history developed. It 
racked and nearly wrecked civilization 
Fourteen years later a financial panic 
assumed distressing proportions in that 
same region. 

Last week the Bank for International 
Settlements and the Bank of England 
were called on to save Central Europe 
from financial disaster and responded, the 
former supporting the National Bank of 
Austria and the latter advancing $21,000,- 
000 to the Austrian Government. 


Economic Effects of Menace 


This sort of thing affects adversely and 
seriously neighboring nations. It is a 
dangerous, far-reaching menace. It moves 
stealthily and without display. It flies 
no flag, waves no banners. It attacks fi- 
nancial institutions primarily and insid- 
iously. It moves through the air. Bor- 
ders, mountains or seas are no barriers 
It aims at the foundations of finance. It 
destroys confidence. It poisons credit. It 
cripples commerce and trade. It paralyzes 
business. It is like a contagion which 
must be checked and corrected when and 
where it appears. It has a shocking ca- 
pacity for growth. 

Realizing this, assuming that the funds 
which justly and by agreement would be| 
coming to the United States from coufitries 
of Europe may be needed at home for) 
the purpose of sustaining and stabilizing | 
their financial strength, the United States 
desires to contribute and cooperate to that | 
end by withholding for one year the call | 
for those funds. It is believed this would 
be helpful in the solution of their economic | 
problems. 


FINANCIAL 


. NOTICE 


“It is the general belief that periods of 
depression create greatly increased de- 
mands for loans,” Mr. Davidson continued. 
“The increased number of applications 
for licenses tends to confirm this belief 
in the thought that greater profit is to 
be made, as the small-loan business will 
be particularly profitable at such times. 
In reality this is not the case, and those 
lenders of long experience and wise think- 
ing in their operations have, in some 
cases, during the period of depression, 
set aside funds to be loaned in smal! sums 
to borrowers without interest, or have 
shown every consideration to the bor- 
rower in trouble by extension of time in 
the matter of repayments. 

“The true fact is that cyclical changes 
have less effect upon small-loan opera- 
tions than upon most other forms of 
business. The small loans clientele com- 
prises people in all walks of life who bor- 
row in time of emergency, embarrassment 
or opportunity. As the demand for loans 
for purposes of business expansion, home 
building and speculation slackens, loans 
for emergency purposes increase. As one 
group disappears from the line of bor- 
rowers, another takes its place. This 
}counterbalancing influence makes for a 
| constancy of demand. It is an important 
|factor in the steady and stable growth 
| of the industry.” 

The small loan law is a borrower's law, 
land is so construed by courts, Mr. David- 
}son declared, in reviewing court decisions 
}in cases arising under it. “It cannot be 
;repeated too often.” he continued, “that 
|the small loan laws of the several States 
were passed for the protection of the bor- 
rowers; it depends for its constitutionality 
upon the protection which if affords bor- 
rowers; it would never be enacted by any 
legislature except for the purpose of pro- 
tecting borrowers; if it ever ceases to pro- 
tect borrowers, it will speedily disappear 
from the statute books. The substantial 
rate of interest authorized is intended 
to cover every kind of cost to the borrower. 


Methods of Distribution 
Shown in Factory Census 
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dealers; and 0.9 per cent, or $97,000, 
wholesale dealers 

Of the above sales $1,300,000 was made 
through manufacturers’ agents, selling 
agents, brokers or commision houses, Six 


to 


number and doing a thriving business, ac- | 


in | 


The total of the 1930} 





‘Loans and Investments Decline 


In Member Banks During Week 


Weekly 


Condition Statement Is Made Public’ 


By the Federal Reserve System 


The Federal Reserve Board's condition 
statement of weekly reporting member 
| banks in leading cities on June 17, made 
public June 22 shows decreases for the 
week of $27,000,000 in loans and invest- 
; ments, $297,000,000 in net demand deposits 
and $134,000,000 in time deposits and an 
increase of $301,000,000 in Government de- | 
posits. 

Loans on securities declined $83,000,000 | 
at reporting member banks in the New| 
York district and $71,000,000 at all report: | 
ing banks. “All other” loans increased | 
$26,000,000 in the New York district and | 
$12,000,000 at all reporting banks. 


‘Kentucky Court Extends 
| Term Due to Bank Suits 


| FRANKFORT, Ky., June 22. 
| Chief Justice Augustus Thomas an- 
|nounced June 18 that in anticipation of | 
| litigation necessary to clear the way for 
jthe reopening of the Louisville Trust 
| Company, in Louisville, Ky., the Court of 
| Appeals of Kentucky would extend its 
| Spring term until Aug. 15. The term) 
otherwise would have ended June 18. 

This action was announced as having | 
been taken after a conference with the 
court by Robert S Gordon, John Hey- 
burn, and Judge Ernst S. Clark, Louisville 
attorneys. | 

The Louisville Trust Compay was closed 
| last November when the National Bank | 
| of Kentucky went into the hands of a} 
receiver. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE | 


As of June 22 | 
New York, June 22.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 
In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States. we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 
Austria (schilling) . 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) ; ceveeeeke 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) . 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (lira) 
Netherlands (guilder) 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 
Portuga! (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Sw zerland (franc) 
Yu lavia (dinar) 
Hong Kone (dollar) 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 
Japan (yen) 
Singapore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 
Cuba (peso) 
Mexico (peso) 
Argentina (peso, 
Brazil (milreis) 
Chile (peso) 
Uruguay (peso) . 
Colombia (peso) . 
Bar silver 


} 


14.0438 
13.9178 
7186 
2.9618 


26.8169 
19.3947 

1.7690 
25.4464 
30.8214 
22.5312 
22.5009 
35.9733 
49.3709 
56.0416 
99.6783 
99.9131 
49.0000 
71.5648 

7.4722 
12.0835 
58.0000 
96.5700 
28.8750 


manufacturing plants sold through such | 


agencies. 
The value of products reported by the 


Census of Manufactures is $384,000 greater | 


than the total sales as shown above. 


This | 


figure represents contract work (labor per- | 


formed on materials owned 
which is not inciuded in sales 

The 62 manufacturing plants classified 
in this industry are engaged primarily in 
the manuaftcure of complete pipe and 
reed organs 

Piano and Organ Parts 

Nearly half of the sales by manufactur- 
ing plants engaged primarily in making 
piano and organ parts and materials are 
made didrect to other manufacturers. 
Data collected by the Census of Distribu- 
tion show that of the total sales in 1929, 
amounting to $11,824,000, 47.6 per cent, or 
$5,631,000, was sold in this way 

The remaining sales were made as fol- 
lows: To wholesalers, 34.8 per cent, or 
$4,115,000; to retailers. 16.7 per cent, or 
$1,968,000; and to household users, .9 per 
cent, or $110,000. 

Of the above sales $173,000 was made 
through manufacturers’ agents, selling 
agents, brokers or commission houses, Five 
manufacturing plants sold through such 
agencies. 

The total sales as shown above are 
$59,000 less than the value of products re- 
ported by the Census of Manufactures. 
This sum represents contract work (labor 
performed on materials owned by others) 
which is included in production figures, 
but is not included in sales. 


by others) 


This report covers the selling methods | 
employed by the 67 manufacturing plants | 
engaged primarily in the manufacture of | 


piano and organ parts and materials, in- 
cluding player-piano rolls, piano strings, 
plates, keys, actions, keyboards, cases, 
back-frames, pedal attachments, ham- 
mers, sounding boards, legs and trusses; 
organ reeds, pipes, stops, knobs, pedals 
and reed boards, and all other parts and 
materials for pianos and organs, except 
piano and organ hardware. 

Attention is invited to table 2 which 
shows the selling methods used by manu 
facturing plants engaged principally in 
making organ parts and materials. 

Statistics concerning value of products 
and other data on this industry, and other 
musical instrument industries, may be 
found in the preliminary report issued by 
the Census of Manufactures Nov. 28, 1930. 
A copy of that report will be furnished 
free upon request to the Census Bureau. 





NOTICE TO FILE CLAIMS 


Pursuant to the provisions of the Ba 


nking Law of the State of New York 


Section 72 thereof as amended by Chapter 310 of the Laws of 1931 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN TO 
against 


ALL PERSONS HAVING CLAIMS 


The Bank of United States 


heretofore conducting business in the Boroughs of Manhattan, Brooklyn, Bronz 


and Queens, al! in the City and State of 


to me and to make proper proof there 
hattan, City of New York the main o: 


New York, to present the said clai 
at 535 Fifth Avenue, Borough 
e of the said bank or at any place for- 


merly maintained as a branch office of said bank in the Borough of Manhattan, 


the Borough of Brooklyn, the Borough 


on or before the 29th day of 


f Bronx, the Borough of Queens, 


June 1931, the last day for 


presenting such claims being the 29th day of June 1931. 
After said date, no claim will be accepted by me. 


Dated, New York, 
the 6th day of May, 1931. 


JOSEPH A. BRODERICK, 


Superintendent of Banks of the State of New York, in charge of 


The 


Bank of United States in Liquidation. 


Holdings of United States Government ! 
securities declined $55,000,000 in the New | 
York district, and increased $25,000,000 in | 


the Cleveland district, $22,000,000 in the | 
Philadelphia district, $19,000,000 in the At- 
lanta district, $17,000,000 in the Boston 
district, $15,000,000 in the Richmond dis- 


| trict and $72,000,000 at all reporting banks. 


Holdings of other securities declined $45,- 
000,000 in the New York district and $40,- 
000,000 at all reporting banks. 

Borrowings of weekly reporting member | 
banks from Federal reserve banks in- 
creased $3,000,000 each at the New York 
and Cleveland banks and declined $8,- | 
000,000 at the San Francisco bank and 
$2,000,000 at all Federal reserve banks. 

(Principal resources dnd liabilities 
of weekly reporting member banks in 
each Federal reserve district on June 

17, as made public by the Federal Re- 

serve Board June 22 are printed in 

tabulated form at the bottom of 

page 8.) 


Changes Are Announced 
In Status of State Banks 


Indiana: Luther F. Symons. Banking Com- 
missioner, has announced: First State Bank, 


Gary, closed 
S. L. Cantley, Finance Commis- 


Missouri 
sioner, has announced: Bank of Weaubleau, 


Utilities Power & 


STATE BANKING 


U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


June 19. Made Public June 22, 1931 


Receipts 
Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous 
enue 


$1,195,448.38 
41,033,048.50 


790,479.34 

+ %@,023,372.387 
100,500.00 

. 474,334,937.69 
$519,459,310.56 


Total ordinary receipts .. 
Public debt receipts 
Balance previous day 


Expenditures 

General expenditures 
Interest on public debt 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal 
Operations in special accounts 
Adjusted service certificate 

fund 
Civil service retirement fund .. 
Investment of trust funds .... 


7 435,234.95 
6 642,890.36 
310,609.13 
12,320.71 
1,567,258.58 


15,324.49 
30,330.42 
75,483.51 


Total ordinary expenditures $16,089,397.15 
Other public debt expenditures  2,054,727.25 
Balance today . 501,315,186.16 

$519,459,310.56 


'$519,459,310.56 


Weaubleau, Lilborn, 
closed. 

New York:,Joseph A. Broderick, Superin- 
tendent of Banks, has announced: Bank of 
Depew, Depew, approval given to increase 
in capital stock from $100,000 to $150,000. Bank 
of Richmondaville, Richmondville, Special au- 
thorization issued granting right to exercise 
certain fiduciary powers. 

South Dakota: E. A. Ruden. Superintendent 
of Banks, has announced: Peoples Security’: 
Bank, Worthing. State Bank of Herreid, Her- 
reid, and Artas State Bank, Artas, closed. 

West Virginia: L. R. Charter Jr., Banking 
Commissioner, has announced: Peoples Bank, 
Ridgeley, closed. 

Wisconsin: C. F. Schwenker, Banking Com- 
missioner, has announced: Franklin State 


Bank, Milwaukee, in hands of State Com- 
mission. 


and Bank of Lilborn, 


Light Corporation 
An International 


Utility System 


The Central States 
Utilities Group 


CENTRAL STATES POWER & LIGHT CORPORATION, which con- 
stitutes the bulk of ihe Central States Utilities Group, operates in 
nearly 200 communities situated principally in the Middlewest and 
Southwest. Nearly 99 percent. of its revenues come from the sale of 


electric energy and natural gas. 


Last year, its electric energy pro- 


duction gained more than || percent.,—and including new acquisi- 


tions, gained more than 43 percent. 


The natural gas properties 


of the Central States Utilities Group are well located and offer 
unusual opportunities for further domestic and industrial growth. 


Class B and Co imon 
Stocks traded on New 
York Curb and Chi- 
cago Stock Exchanges. 


Syne 


id 
POWER & LIGHT SYSTEM 


Class A Stock traded 
on New York Stock 
Exchange and Chi- 
cago Stock Exchange. 


Consult your local investment dealer or write for descriptive literature 


Uriuities Power ¢ Licht Securimes Company 


327 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


Leonard P. Ayres says: 


“There is good evidence thot the 


bottom of the de- 


pression was reached in December and January, and 





now business is bumping along on an irregular bot- 
tom ... but there is a real basis for hope that defi- 
nite recovery may get under way after Labor Day.” 


WALL STREET JOURNAL MAY 28, 1931 


COL. LEONARD P. AYRES 
VICE-PRESIDENT CLEVELAND TRUST COMPANY 


TIME TO BUY—Now 


THe present low price of commodities and se- 
lective services offers today's buyer substantial 
savings. @ Wise industrials will take advantage 
of these low prices to purchase their future re- 
quirements of raw materials; to expand; to mod- 
ernize. And for those who prefer to conserve 
their cash resources Commercial Credit service 
is available—allowing payment over an extended 
time period. .@ Individuals, too, should profit by 
buying now. Present day prices of automobiles, 
boats, electrical appliances, refrigeration and 
many other high-unit-price commodities offer 


substantial savings; 


savings that cannot be ex- 


pected upon the return of normal business con- 
ditions. @ Buy NOW—while prices are low! Insist 
on Commercial Credit service if it is not convenient 


to pay cash. 


COMMERCIAL Credit COMPANY 


COMMERCIAL BANKERS 


Cash Capital and Surnies Over $50,000,000 


HEADQUARTERS e BALTIMORE 


Offices in all Principal Cities 


WHEREVER YOU ARE @ WHATEVER YOU MAKESELL OR BUY @ INVESTIGATE COMMERCIAL CREDIT SERVIC 








INDEX SERVICE 


Daily Index on Page 2. Weekly Index in every 
Monday issue. Annual Index published after March 


of each year, is all inclusive. 
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Training Persons Interested 
in Governmental Work + + + 





Manner in Which California Division of Per- 
sonnel and Organization Cooperates With 
State University in Devising Program 





By HENRY J. McFARLAND 


Examiner, Division of Personnel and Organization, Civil Service Commission, 
State of California ; 


OOPERATIVE training of persons for the 
public service is being carried on exten- 
sively in California, both in the universi- 

ties and in cooperation with municipal and 
county officials. 

The police school of the City of Berkeley, 
under the able leadership of Chief Vollmer, 
is widely known for its graduates and for the 
methods which have been developed there. 
In this the University of California has coop- 
erated by offering courses designed to train 
the future police executives in the funda- 
mentals of criminology, chemistry, micro- 
scopy, toxicology, jurisprudence, ballistics, 
etc. This past year Berkeley, in cooperation 
with the Division of Vocational Education, 
has inaugurated instruction for its firemen 
on a somewhat different basis than the usual 
fire college. 

— 


Considerable interest among school admin- 
istrators is evidenced over the success of the 
California plan of cooperative training of 
school administrators by the school of edu- 
cation of the University and the Oakland 
public school system. 

Those who have attended civil service con- 
ferences are acquainted with the work which 
Professor May, director of the bureau of pub- 
lic administration at the University of Cali- 
fornia, is doing. Professor Cottrell and oth- 
ers at Stanford are training students for the 
public service. Recently in reading over the 
catalogue of courses offered by San Jose 
State Teachers College I found a course in 
police administration being offered by one of 
Chief Vollmer’s graduates. Professor Weldon 
and others at Chaffee Union Junior College 
are interested in training students for the 
public service, more particularly for the agri- 
cultural service. Frankly, Chaffee is one of 
our best recruiting points for quarantine in- 
spectors, entomologists, and.related classifi- 
cations. 

Judging by the large numbers of inquiries 
which the Division of Personnel and Organi- 
zation has received from high schools, there 
is considerable interest in the inauguration 
of courses which will better enable students 
of all ages to meet the entrance requirements 
which we are setting up in our various ju- 
risdictions for employment in the public 
service. 

A statement could be fairly made, I be- 
lieve, that there is probably no city of any 
size in California which does not have an 
educational institution, an organization of 
public employes, or a coaching school inter- 
ested in training for the public service. Un- 
doubtedly the last named is not the recipient 
of much cooperative attention and probably 
shouldn’t be mentioned here. 

It is only very recently that public per- 
sonnel agencies have given much attention 
to the advantages and possibilities of closer 
contacts with educational and training insti- 
tutions. For years business and government 
has decried the inadequacy of the training 
of individuals graduated from such institu- 
tions. Educators, on the other hand, have 
replied with a plea for information concern- 
ing the needs of business and government, 
the tools we expected the graduates to have, 
the fundamentals which they needed to be 
successful on the job. An analysis of our 
classifications gives us the basis of our an- 
swer to this plea. We can tell educators 
what the tools are, that are in our opinion 
essential to success on the job. We may be 
wrong, later evidence may change our opin- 
ions, but we have a basis from which to 
start. We can encourage individuals with 
good training and background to enter the 
public service. The possibilities of such con- 
tacts are almost limitless, just awaiting de- 
velopment. 

+ + 


Like most public personnel agencies, the 
Division of Personnel and Organization has 
been too engrossed in the matters of classifi- 
cation, compensation, examination, and mat- 
ters affecting those in the service to be con- 
cerned a great deal with educational or 








Financing State 
Highways in 


Texas 


By 
Ross S. Sterling 
Governor, State of 
Tezas. 


aE 


O RIGHT-THINKING citizen now ques- 
tions that highways are abundantly 
worth their cost. They pay the greatest 

dividend of any public investment except 
schools. All the leading progressive States 
have come to this realization, and are com- 
pleting their highway systems as quickly as 
possible, in osder to hasten their dividends. 
To that end, two-thirds of the States are 
building their roads as private business builds 
its facilities; that is, building them ‘on time” 
and paying them out with profits from the 
traffic. 

This plan was advocated by a great ma- 
jority of the Texas Legislature at the recent 
regular session, but an organized minority 
bloc, managed by the sheer margin of three 
or four votes to prevent the necessary two- 
thirds majority, and so denied the people of 
Texas the opportunity to register their will 
on the proposal. 

The present system of highway financing 
in Texas was evolved when road building by 
the State was an adventure and an experi- 
ment. We all have concluded that a com- 
plete system of paved highways must be per- 
fected. It means the difference between a 
poor, undeveloped State and a prosperous 
empire. Yet we still have the makeshift sys- 
tem of financing. 

With the tremendous amount of highway 
mileage that Texas has to improve, it cannot 
be completed rapidly enough at the present 
rate of financing to meet the demand of 
State progress. My intimate contact with 
the problem as chairman of the State High- 
way Commission brought to me realization of 
this fact with inescapable force. 


training courses. In fact little, if anything, 
has been done along this line. Training has 
been confined to training on the job, the 
matter being in the hands of the various 
departments and other divisions of the State 
government. Undoubtedly such _ training 
should be left largely where it now is, but 
this does not preclude the personnel agency 
in any way from assisting, encouraging, and 
studying such training in all possible ways. 


-. 


The California Highway Patrol maintains 
a school and an educational director for the 
training of highway patrolmen. The men 
are brought together for one or two week 
periods, taught the art of self-defense, 
coached in public relations, in the care of 
equipment, in the interpretation of the motor 
vehicle law and in other matters pertaining 
to their duties. . 


During the latter part of last Summer, ar- 
rangements were completed whereby the Di- 
vision of Personnel and Organization agreed 
to cooperate with the University of Califor- 
nia in the training of students for the public 
service. The plan, briefly, was as follows: 
Members of the staff of the Division of Per- 
sonnel and Organization were to give some 
courses in the Department of Political Sci- 
ence, specifically an undergraduate class in 
public personnel which would acquaint stu- 
dents with the broad aspects of our work, 
and act as a feeder to a graduate seminar 
in public personnel. This seminar was to be 
more specific as to the technique employed 
in public personnel and would, through prob- 
lem analysis, acquaint prospective public 
personnel administrators with the types of 
problems which would be continually con- 
fronting them. Also, the seminar would act 
as a feeder for a classification of student 
personnel assistants who would work in a 
public personnel office with actual problems. 


While expected eventually to cover a much 
wider and broader scope, it was felt desirable 
to experiment for a time and therefore our 
activities have been largely limited to the 
personnel field and the practical field of op- 
eration has been the office of the Division of 
Personnel and Organization at Sacramento. 


The Fall semester opened at Berkeley with 
an enrollment of 26 in the undergraduate 
course, 10 in the graduate course, five of 
whom were members of the staff at Sacra- 
mento, either full time or student personnel 
assistants. Those who were under student 
relationship were enrolled in graduate courses 
to the extent of eight units, four being 
granted for attendance at two graduate sem- 
inars (this included the one in public per- 
sonnel) and four as a special study course 
dealing with some particular problem of a 
public personnel agency. Some of our own 
full-time staff members availed themselves 
of the transportation which moved between 
the Capitol and the campus each Monday to 
take additional work at the University lead- 
ing to some higher degree. No salaries were 
paid these student personnel assistants, ex- 
perience and college credits being their only 
remuneration. After a semester of this co- 
operative training, the student personnel as- 
sistants were certified to the staff, being paid 
a small monthly salary in addition to their 
time for studies at the University. 


+ + 


The plan as worked out was largely as 
follows: One day a week at the University 
attending seminars, making reports, and con- 
sulting teachers and others, the other four 
and a half days being spent in our office. 
Theoretically this time is allocated three 
and a half days to office routine and two 
days to research and practice on their uni- 
versity project. Actually what happened was 
the selection of a project which was a nor- 
mal or abnormal office problem and the de- 
votion of the full time to its solution or com- 
pletion. 


Originally it was planned that for the first 
nine weeks of the semester the student per- 
sonnel assistants would be given instruction 
and training in the various operations of a 
public personnel office, namely (1) the secur- 
ing, analysis, allocation, and development of 
class specifications for the classification plan; 
(2) the advising, preparation, administration, 
rating and analysis of written test papers, 
including the review of applications and the 
preparation of examination bulletins; (3) the 
securing, evaluating and reporting of service 
ratings; (4) the arrangement, notification, 
and holding of oral interviews; (5) the secur- 
ing, analysis, and interpretation of pay data, 
data on vacations, sick leaves, promotions, 
etc., and (6) the certification, induction, 
transfer, and dismissal of employes. A com- 
prehensive view of the whole endeavor of a 
public personnel agency. 


The last six or seven weeks would be spent 


-in the intensive study and analysis of some 


problem in one of the fields mentioned above. 
Because of a large number of variables, while 
the plan has been foltowed sufficiently to be 
able to perceive clearly the results, it has 
been honored quite a bit in the breach. 

The second semester found the addition of 
another student personnel assistant, though 
too long after the opening of the Spring se- 
mester to avail himself of the educational 
arrangements. Since graduation May 15, 
three more have been added to the staff (one 
for a short intensive training period and the 
other two for full-time Summer work). 

A student personnel assistant deals with ac- 
tual problems; he is responsible for the re- 
sults; he carries his work through to com- 
pletion; he is adequately supervised and in- 
structed and he does his work under normal 
office conditions. 

+ + 


The University on its part gives to the 
students information of permanent value as 
the acquisition of technique of investigation; 
an impulse to verify facts, to challenge im- 
pressions, to use statistical methods and han- 
dle historical evidence. 

Together, the student is enabled to see the 
particular job he is interested in in relation 
to the whole governmental structure and its 
place in the entire economic system. Of per- 
haps still greater importance, both can com- 
plement each other in the development of 
those personal traits and attitudes which are 
so necessary in modern personnel procedure. 


, the life-saving antitoxin. 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 






WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON 
President of the United States 1841— 
“A decent and manly examination of the acts of 
government should be not only tolerated but en- 

couraged.” 


YEARLY INDEX PAGE 954. TODAY’S PAGE 10 








CENSUS BUREAU’S EFFORTS 
TO AID CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


Information Compiled on Production and Distribution 
Of Various Products 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 


commodity industries. 


The present series deals with industrial chemicals. 


By W. M. STEUART 


Director, Bureau of the Census. Department of Commerce 


NDUSTRIAL chemistry might be 
I roughly defined as being that branch 
of chemistry which deals with the 
preparation of products from raw mate- 
rials through the agency of chemical 
change. Hence .it covers a broad field. 
However, the term “industrial chemi- 
cals,” although an indefinite one, is rec- 
ognized by the trade as covering chemi- 
cals which are ordinarily used in further 
manufacturing operations, such as alka- 
lis, acids, solvents, etc. It does not em- 
brace commodities known as “consumers’ 
goods” that may be produced by chemi- 
cal operations, such as paints and var- 
nishes, soap, fertilizers, explosives, etc. 
o 
Although the Bureau of the Census 
does not make a separate classification 
for industrial chemicals as such, it gath- 
ers statistical information on the com- 
modities in the industrial-chemistry 
field. Through the biennial Census of 
Manufactures, production figures on 
chemicals and allied products are com- 
piled, and data on production, consump- 
tion, and stocks of animal and vegetable 
fats and oils are collected quarterly. 
Among the allied products for which 
separate figures are published by the 
Census Bureau are: Paints and var- 
nishes; soap; fertilizers; explosives; tan- 
ning materials, natural dyestuffs, mor- 
dants and assistants, and sizes; com- 
pressed and liquefied gases; etc. For 
each of these classifications the census 
reports give figures on number of estab- 
lishments, number of wage earners, 
wages, cost of materials, cost of fuel and 
electric energy, value of products, value 
| added by manufacture (value of prod- 
ucts less cost of materials, fuel, etc.), 
horsepower of prime movers and electric 
motors, kilowatt capacity of generators, 
etc. 
+ + 
These classifications, which at first 
seem to be rather arbitrary, are used by 
the Bureau of the Census through neces- 
sity. The products of the chemical in- 
dustry are exceedingly numerous and 
varied in character, but comparatively 
few come into the hands of the mass of 
the people for direct consumption. Many 
of them are used only in making other 
substances, for it is often the case that 
the finished product, by-product, or 
waste from one industry becomes the 
raw material for another, and it rarely 


happens that one manufacturer, starting. 


with the raw materials found in nature, 
produces from them articles of popular 
use. Thus the chemical industries be- 
come a network of interlacing processes, 


and in considering one it is often diffi- 
cult to separate it from others which 
have a more or less direct bearing on it. 

Furthermore, as competition has be- 
come very close in many lines, the uses 
which may be made of by-products and 
waste are so important that processes 
are often carried out with the view of 
obtaining larger yields or better quality 
of the hy-products, which may have 
become a source of considerable profit. 
In a few instances it might be said that 
what were originally by-products are 
now the chief products and main sup- 
port of these particular industries. 
When these conditions are considered it 
becomes apparent that the census clas- 
Sifications are sufficiently definite, and 
readily applicable for business purposes. 
It is also evident that a breakdown of 
the statistics for chemical commodities 
is necessary for a comprehensive meas- 
urement of constituent industries in the 
chemical field. 

The census classifications cover not 
only the industries whose products are 
chemicals in the ordinary sense, but also 
those which employ to a large extent 
chemical processes in their manufactur- 
ing operations. They are necessarily 
complex in character, and the products 
differ widely, both in kind and in the 
uses to which they are put. Consider- 
able duplication inevitably occurs in the 
aggregate cost of materials and the ag- 
gregate value of products for all the 
classifications, because of the use of the 
products of certain industries as mate- 
rials for others. But despite this un- 
avoidable duplication, the census figures 
offer a comprehensive statistical por- 
trayal of the chemical industry as a 
whole and of its component parts. 

+ + 
(COs ABLE distribution data on 

4 various commodities in the indus- 
trial-chemicals field also are being made 
available by the Census Bureau through 
the new Census of Distribution. This 
information, which reveals how the 
manufacturers sell their commodities, 
and the outlets through which they 
reach the consumer, is being given in 
the tabulations of manufacturers’ sales 
by industries and in the retail and 
wholesale distribution statistics. 

As a consequence, the Bureau of the 
Census is now rendering a greater and 
more valnable service to the chemical 
industries. Distribution is a necessary 
adjunct to production; indeed it may be 
said to be merely the continuation of 
production, but an intricate and hereto- 
tore unmeasured field. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Industrial Chemicals,” to appear in 


of Fisheries, Department of Commerce, will discuss the activities of the Bureau 


| the issue of June 24, R. H. Fiedler, Chief, Division of Fishery Industries, Bureau 


in applying chemical and technological research to the fisheries. 











Modern Public Health Programs 


Changes Which Have Taken Place Are Outlined 
By DR. PAUL M. BROOKS 


Deputy Commissioner of Health, State of New York 


F A health officer of 50 years ago could 
come back, like Rip Van Winkle, and visit 
the office of an up-to-date health depart- 

ment he would find himself literally in a 
new world, scientifically speaking. Many of 
the things he considered most important in 
his day, he would learn, have been found to 
have had little or no effect on health. 


He would find the modern health officer— 
if he visited the right place—at the head of a 
staff of trained assistants, engaged in activ- 
ities not even thought of in his day: Public 
health nursing, child and maternal hygiene, 
public health education, laboratory diagnosis 
and research, sanitary engineering and all 
the rest. He would find that instead of put- 
ting their faith in quarantine, placarding 
and fumigating, as he did—“locking the barn 
door after the horse was stolen”’—they were 
applying scientific measures to the preven- 
tion of disease. 

It is a long jump from the ox-drawn cov- 
ered wagon rumbling over muddy roads at 
five miles an hour to the modern limousine 
doing its 60 and the air mail its 200. Just 
as radically have our conceptions of public 
health work changed in the same time; and 
the change is still going on. Two things 
have been largely responsible—the develop- 
ment of bacteriology and the accumulation 
of experience. Take diphtheria as an exam- 
ple. In 1878 a leading New York State medi- 
cal journal editorially “raked over the coals” 
a physician who had made the seemingly 
foolish suggestion that diphtheria might be 
caused by some living organism too small to 
be seen with the naked eye. A few years 
later the germ was discovered. Then came 
Now we are no 
longer satisfied to cure. By a simple proce- 
dure children are protected so they need 
have no fear of the disease. In another 
generation there will be many physicians who 
have never seen a case of diphtheria, just as 
there are many today who have never seen 
typhoid fever. 

Of all the recent developments perhaps 
the most remarkable has been the discovery 
of something called “bacteriophage.” It now 
looks as if the disease bacteria may have, in 
their turn, parasites infinitesimally small 
which under certain conditions prey on them 
and destroy them. Think what it will mean 
if we can get them enlisted on our side. 

Then, with scientific methods to aid us, we 
have been learning from experience. As we 
climb higher wg see farther and more clearly. 
As statistics have accumulated it has been 
possible to determine with increasing accu- 


racy what activities really do save lives, pre- 
vent sickness and promote health and happi- 
ness. In the old days, in our ignorance, we 
wasted a lot of time “fighting shadows.” 


Public health education is one of the mod- 
ern conceptions. Only a few years ago, when 
the health budget of one of our own large 
cities was being prepared, an eagle-eyed 
“economist” spied an item for “health edu- 
cation” and proposed to cut it out as unnec- 
essary. Somehow it managed to stay in. To- 
day every progressive city makes such a pro- 
vision. Health education is nothing more or 
less than letting people know what health 
work means and how it affects them. 


We have scarcely made a beginning; yet 
even today many intelligent laymen know 
more about personal hygiene and public 
health than the average health officer knew 
50 years ago. As people see and understand 
the results of public health work, they want 
more of it. Education is gradually clearing 
the road of the apathy and antagonism that 
once obstructed progress in this line. 

As for the results of the application of 
these new ideas, they are apparent to anyone 
that has “eyes to see and ears to hear.” Per- 
haps, when someone has been talking county 
nurses or pasteurization of milk, some wise- 
acre has said something like this: “You may 
be all right, but my mother raised five chil- 
dren before they ever heard of county nurses 
or pasteurized milk.” That, of course, settles 
the question. 

Naturally, babies have been born since the 
beginning of time and some of them have 
lived; but a much smaller proportion sur- 
vived 50 or even 20 years ago than do today. 
At the end of 1930 there were over 12,000 
children living in this State who would have 
died during the year if the infant death rate 
of 1910 had still prevailed. Make a similar 
computation for all of the intervening years 
and the total of lives saved would populate 
a large city. To those who think, facts are 
more impressive than wit. 

Speaking of changing conceptions, one of 
the things that people are just beginning to 
learn is that efficient health work pays “in 
dollars and cents.” A man or woman living 
and healthy is an asset to the family and the 
community. Money that would have been 
spent for services of doctors and undertakers 
is going into the bank and the earning ca- 
pacity of the individual continues. There is 
no better advertisement for any county or 
city than that it is clean and healthy and 
has an efficient health department; and the 
two go together. 





| Economic Value of Utilizing 


Land Areas for Forests + + + 





Governor of Georgia Discusses Practical Im- 
portance of Products Which May Be Derived 
From Different Types of Trees 





By L. G. HARDMAN 


Governor, State of Georgia 


OST of us, when we think of trees, think 
M in general terms. A felled tree is a 
source of lumber, and a living tree pro- 
vides either shade or fruit for human con- 
sumption. It seldom occurs to us that the 
uses of trees, growing or cut, are widely va- 
ried and dependent on the kind of tree. 
Failing to comprehend the value of forest 
trees while they are alive, we may think of 
forest conservation as a sort of self-sacrific- 
ing act, whereby we forego immediate profit 
in order that the next generation may have 
sufficient lumber for the manufacture of nec- 
essary articles. 
+ + 


A brief examination of the uses of trees 
will show that this attitude is a mistake; 
and I shall call especial attention now to the 
hardwoods, which are among the most valu- 
able trees, and which grow more rapidly in 
the southern section, especially in Georgia. 

The value of the fruit of our forest trees 
as stock food is one that is too frequently 
overlooked. In Georgia we have numerous 
fruit-bearing hardwood trees. Too many of 
us destroy these trees that produce berries, 
acorns, chestnuts, chinquapins, etc., and then 
after the land is cleared we plant crops of 
corn and peanuts to supply hogs and cattle 
the nutrition they might have had from the 
tree fruits. 


More than 20 years ago I planted honey 
locust, black locust, persimmon, mulberry 
and black walnut trees to furnish feed for 
stock, and at the same time to grow timber 
for industrial uses. Some of the trees I have 
found very serviceable as feed, because their 
fruits ripen at seasons when there is no graz- 
ing crop. 

Reforestration of the hardwood trees will 
furnish one of the most valuable and profit- 
able incomes that can be had from the un- 
used or waste lands of the United States. 
The farmer can be greatly benefited by the 
growing of these trees; and it can become a 
most valuable and permanent investment for 
posterity—perhaps more valuable than stocks 
and bonds. 

Examination of specific values of some of 
the trees of Georgia may be of interest. The 
pine is one of the most important commer- 
cial lumber-producing trees that we have in 
the South, as well as the oak, hickory and 
poplar. These all have a great commercial 
value and outlet. The black locust is one of 
the durable hardwoods—for posts, pins, and 
for cross-arms for telephone and telegraph 
lines. It is easily grown, either by planting 
seed or transplanting.. While it grows in 
most any section, the mountainous section is 
preferable, and along the streams. This tree 
has a white bloom, which is beautiful, as 
well as having a honey-producing value. 
However, its principal market would be for 
posts, pins, cross-arms, sills, or foundations 
for bridges. These posts will last from 50 to 
100 years; and if one planted 10,000 trees to 
100 acres, we readily see the tremendous 
“crop” he would have. 


+ + 


The wild persimmon grows practically 
without attention on waste lands, and within 
15 or 20 years, produces a splendid timber 
crop. According to weights that I have esti- 
mated and measured, an average tree bears 
720 pounds of fruit annually. Ten thousand 
trees, which would not cover more than 100 
acres, would thus furnish 720,000 pounds of 
valuable feed for cattle, hogs, sheep and colts. 
As the fruit contains 5 to 20 per cent of 
sugar, depending on the variety grown, its 
nutritive value is high. The pulp and seed 
are ground before feeding. If the persimmon 
is harvested before it ripens it has a high 
content of tannin, or tanic acid, which is 
valuable in the process of tanning leather. 

The possibility of producing sugar commer- 
cially from the fruit is an alluring problem 
for experiment. If the sugar content is 20 
per cent we might have. besides our cattle 
feed, 1,440,000 pounds of sugar from 100 
acres. If this sugar should prove to be of 
commercial utility, a helpful industry might 
be added to the South, at least, the magni- 
tude of which may be seen when we compare 
the sugar content of the persimmon with 
that of the beet. When Napoleon, in 1801, 
suggested making sugar from beets, about 6 
per cent was the estimated yield of beet 
sugar. 

An apparent objection that the persim- 
mon seed would be difficult to remove, might 
be overcome by the cultivation of a variety 
which has been found in Banks, Habersham 
and Jackson Counties, Georgia, and which is 
seedless. The timber of the persimmon tree 
is a most satisfactory fuel. A cord of air-dry 
wood yields the same amount of heat as a 
ton of bituminous coal of good grade. In- 
dustrially, the wood is indispensable in the 
manufacture of shuttles used in textile mills; 
besides the home consumption, more than 
half of the shuttle blocks manufactured in 
America are used in foreign countries. Per- 
simmon wood is used extensively in the man- 
ufacture of golf clubs; and more than 100,000 
rough persimmon blocks are used annually in 
making shoe lasts. 

The dogwood, like the persimmon, is a 
hardwood tree of superior properties in hard- 
ness, toughness, fineness of texture and 
smoothness when subjected to wear. Its tim- 
ber uses are the same as those of the per- 
simmon. The tree is easily and quickly grown 
on almost any type of land in Georgia. In 
the Fall the tree bears beautiful red berries, 
good food for birds, as well as cattle. When 
these berries mature they drop to the ground. 
The dogwood has an artistic, as well as utili- 
tarian value. The beauty of 10,000 dogwoods 
blossoming on a 100-acre tract would be al- 
most indescribable. 

- + 


Although the sourwood was regarded by 
old-time lumbermen of the South as a sort 
of weed of the forest, it is now befng ex- 
ploited because of the decreasing supply of 
more valuable woods. Its size, however, nec- 
essarily restricts its use as a timber to the 
making of small articles, such as golf clubs, 
tool handles, mallets and bearings for ma- 
chinery. 

The honey-locust, a somewhat iess valu- 
able variety of hardwood, is useful in mak- 
ing pins, posts, railroad ties and wagon 
wheels. Locust fence posts endure for years. 


When dry, the wood is also one of the best 
of fuels. Both the thorny and thornless 
varieties of honey-locusts grow in Georgia. 
The thorny variety bears enormous crops, 
with the locust 6 to 12 inches long, and hav- 
ing on the thick side what is considered deli- 
cious meat, with many seed. Cattle find this 
locust very palatable. On suitable soil a 
25-year-old tree should produce from 29 to 
40 bushels of fruit. One hundred acres of 
trees would yield 500,000 pounds of cattle 
food. Not only is the fruit excellent stock 
food, but it may be made also into a refresh- 
ing drink with a delicious flavor. Like the 
Sourwood, the honey-locust produces honey, 
though less valuable than the former. . 

As already stated, posts from the black- 
locust endure for from 50 to 100 years. Hence 
the black-locust is more valuable for tele- 
phone lines and for all uses where the wood 


is constantly exposed to the weather, or is 
placed in the earth. 


+ + 


As far south as Columbus, Georgia, black 
walnut is cut and shipped for commercial 
use. This tree is one of the most valuable in 
America, and planting of the trees on the un- 
used or idle farm lands would prove an excel- 
lent investment. Some idea of its worth in 
the furniture industry may be gained from 
the statement of one manufacturer—that one 
cord of high-grade walnut timber, made into 
the highest grade of furniture, might be 
valued as high as $500,000. No other Ameri- 
can timber is so highly prized for this use. 

The black walnut tree is a prolific bearer of 
a useful fruit. There is a growing demand 
for the kernels of the nuts, which are used 
chiefly in candy-making, and which are gain- 
ing popularity in breads, cakes and salads. 
Prices to the grower have been from $1 to 
$2 a bushel, but mere recently have ranged 
up to $4. The Georgia black walnut is of 
excellent quality. The hull of the walnut 
contains a dye, the properties of which have 
not been definitely determined, though the 
dye was used extensively for dying jeans 
and woolen materials in the South during the 
war between the States. Research may dis- 
close in the walnut hull a great value for 
dye manufacturers. 


The mulberry, the white oak, and the post 
oak are other hardwoods quite common down 
in our State of Georgia, which might be 
considered of commercial value. 

The Federal Government, by research and 
experimental work on 700 acres of land, dedi- 
cated as a laboratory under the direction of 
the Government, might give aid possibly far 
more valuable than that of lending money to 
the farmer. It is far better to educate the 
farmer to utilize his own resources and 
stimulate him to intellectual expansion con- 
cerning his own affairs, than it is to lead him 
to be dependent upon the Government to 
furnish him money that he can never return. 
The farmer, like every other citizen, must 
finally depend upon the development of his 
own brain power and energy to sustain him 
and make him a stronger man, a better citi- 
zen and a more active element in the State. 

I offered to the United States Government 
700 acres of land, to be accepted in any part 
of Georgia, on which to place 70,000 hard- 
wood trees, planting 100 acres in persimmon: 
100 acres in dogwood; 100 acres in walnut: 
100 acres in black locust; 100 acres in honey- 
locust; 100 acres in sourwood, and 100 acres 
in mulberry—giving 70,000 trees for research 
and demonstration for the farmers of the 
South and the Nation. 

+ + 


A bill was drawn and introduced into Con- 
gress by the Georgia delegation, asking for 
an appropriation of $60,000 to establish this 
forestry research garden in our State. 

Why the cry of depression in a forest 


country, when this is an income practically 
without cost? 





Cost of Supporting 
Illinois’ Dependent 
Citizens 


By 
Rodney H. Brandon 
Director, Department of 
Public Welfare, State 
of Illinois. 


UE to greater efficiency and stricter econ- 

omy in management, it cost the State of 

Illinois $31.44 less during 1930 than in 
1929 to support each of its dependent wards 
maintained in the various State institutions. 
The per capita maintenance cost per inmate 
dropped from $347.55 in 1929 to $316.11 in 
1930. 

As a result of this decrease, the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare actually is getting a 
reduction of $3,400,000 in its appropriation 
for the coming biennium. This reduced cost, 
too, has been effected while accommodations 
furnished inmates have been improved, and 
while the institutional population has been 
increasing rapidly. 

The per capita cost probably will be re- 
duced during 1931 to $300 and in 1932 to $290. 

Better business methods, illustrated by a 
saving of $100,000 during one year in the pur- 
chase of gasoline and oil alone as a result of 
installation of the perpetual inventory sys- 
tem, brought about the reductions. 

These savings come in the face of erection 
within the last two years of three new insti- 
tutions and opening of between 40 and 50 
consequential buildings for the housing of 
inmates providing 8,000 additional beds. 

Inmate population of State institutions un- 
der control of the Public Welfare Depart- 
ment on July 1, 1928, was 36,233 and on July 
1, 1930, was 40,227, an increase of 3,994 per 
biennium. If the rate of net increase char- 
acterizing the first four months of 1931 con- 
tinues there will be an inmate population 
July 1, 1932, of 47,045. 

This additional operating expense not only 
has been absorbed but in addition the De- 
partment has actually succeeded in reducing 
the per capita cost per inmate approximately 
10 per cent. 





